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ARTICLE I. 


THE CHURCH YEAR. 
By GEORGE U. WENNER, D. D. 


“The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us, and we be- 
held his glory.” This was the confession of his disciples in the 
early ages of the Church. But this glory of the incarnate Son 
of God has not ceased its manifestation. It shines not only in 
the consecrated personality of believers, but even in forms of 
natural life that would otherwise be dumb and dead. It makes 
the colors of the painter, the harmonies of the musician, the 
words of the poet and orator to be instinct with the life of the 
eternal world. As we worship in some ancient cathedral whose 
sculptured arches give expression to the faith of those who built 
it, does it not seem as if the very stones had become living and 
eloquent witnesses for God. But not only have these material 
things, that can be touched and handled, been transformed ; such 
an invisible and impalpable thing as time itself has been seized 
and cast into forms with which have been built the most im- 
posing structure of which human history takes knowledge, the 
Annus Domini of the Christian ages. 

But while we thus speak in figurative language of the Church 
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Year as a structure, it is in reality not a work of art, it isa 
growth. Its roots go deeper than the Christian era, its history 
is older than Judaism, its nature is broad as humanity. 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE CHURCH YEAR. 


The New Testament contains no prescription as to the ob- 
servance of particular times or seasons of worship. On the 
contrary, St. Paul seems to warn against it. “After that ye 
have known God, or rather are known of God, how turn ye 
again to the weak and beggarly elements, whereunto ye desire 
again to be in bondage? Ye observe days, and months, and 
times, and years. I am afraid of you, lest I have bestowed 
upon you labor in vain.” (Gal. 4: 9-11.) Some have ascribed 
to it a Jewish origin. For purposes of illustration, preachers 
allude to the points of resemblance between the Jewish and 
Christian feasts. Others do not hesitate to condemn the whole 
thing as an unhallowed combination of heathen rites and Chris- 
tian doctrines.* So far from declaring that there is no basis for 
these charges, we welcome them as testimonies to the unique 
position and universal character of the Church Year. The 
Church Year is not an afterthought. It is a tree whose taproot 
extends to the bottom of history. Its growth is not sporadic, 
it is organic. 

The heathen nations of antiquity observed a sacred year. 
Its festivals were annual, and this is the peculiarity of the 
heathen year. It was based on the revolution of the earth about 
the sun, and to the active and passive forces of nature, as repre- 
sented in the sun and in the earth, they ascribed the divine en- 
ergy. Their religion was a religion of nature, their sacred year 
was a natural year. 

The Jews observed a sacred year. But to them the idola- 
trous worship of nature was an abomination. Their observance 
was founded upon the direct revelation of God and the prescrip- 
tion of his law. Their sacred year was divided into weeks. 
The Sabbath was the centre and the controlling element in the 


*Cf. Alt. das Kirchenjahr, II, 4. 
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division of time. Nevertheless they too had annual festivals, 
and it is not at all unlikely that in Divine order the Jewish Pass- 
over and Pentecost were only sanctified forms of the earlier 
heathen celebrations of Spring and Summer. But it must be 
noted that in the prescription that governed the observance of 


these festivals the Jews were particularly reminded that the. 


Passover, celebrated at the time when Spring breaks the bonds 
of Winter, betokened their deliverance from the bondage of 
Egypt. And Pentecost, celebrated at the time when the days 
are longest, in later times at least, was the feast of the Law, ded- 
icated to that which was the true light of Israel. The peculiar- 
ity of the Jewish year was the weekly celebration, by which all 
reference to natural religion was excluded. Its object was to 
promulgate the Law, through which alone the people could be 
brought to a sense of their true condition and to feel the need 
of redemption. 

In the fulness of time Christ came. No longer need men 
seek God in nature, as did the heathen, or in the prescriptions 
of the law as did Israel. God was manifest in the flesh. He 
that seeth Christ seeth the Father. His presence is perpetuated 
in his holy institution. By his word and in the ministry of re- 
conciliation, he continues to reveal himself unto men. And yet 
in this new and complete revelation, the forms and shadows of 
heathenism and Judaism were not destroyed, they were regen- 
erated and made to serve the objects of revelation and redemp- 
tion. To the Christian, natural times and seasons became sym- 
bols of the work of redemption and thus attained their supreme 
significances. The fundamental idea of Christianity in relation 
to time, its character and divisions, was that every day was holy. 
It is in this sense that St. Paul’s appeal to the Galatians must 
be understood, that there is no merit in observing particular 
days and years, and his warning to the Colossians, not to let 
any man “judge them in respect of an holy day, or of the new 
moon or of the Sabbath days: which are a shadow of things 
to come; but the body is of Christ.” (Col. 2 : 16, 17). 

These considerations represent the background, explain the 
conditions which made possible the development of a sacred 
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year of the Christian Church. To discover its actual growth, 
we must apply ourselves to historical research. 

The nucleus of the Church Year is Easter Sunday. This fes- 
tival the Jewish Christians doubtless kept from the beginning, 
encouraged thereto not only by its relation to the Jewish festi- 
val, and the example Christ had given them in this respect, but 
also by the fact that this was preéminently the Lord’s day, and 
the first in order of those weekly festivals which were observed, 
as Justin Martyr says,* “because on this day our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ rose from the dead.” The Gentile Christians early fol- 
lowed them in the recognition of the festival, although time will 
not permit even the briefest account of the differences that ex- 
isted as to the exact date. On the occasion of Polycarp’s visit 
to Rome, in the year 158, an effort was made to reconcile the 
differences ; but as Polycarp declared that he had the authority 
of St. John himself for the Asiatic custom, they were unable to 
agree on this question, although they parted in peace, after Poly- 
carp had accepted the invitation of his colleague to preach to 
the congregation in Rome. Easter was preceded by the forty 
days of fasting and followed by the fifty days of pentecostal 
joy. Tertullian, born about the year 150, has abundant refer- 
ences to this subject. The first reference to Epiphany is found 
in Clement of Alexandria, died 220, who speaks of certain sects 
who celebrated the union of the divine /ogos with the human 
Jesus. But it is certain that toward the close of this century we 
have a complete foundation of the Christian year in its parallel- 
ism with the Jewish festivals, in its presentation of the main 
facts of Christ’s life and work, and in its mystic reference to the 
work of the triune God. Forty days after Easter the Ascension 
took place. As this was a fixed and well known period, it is 
easy to account for the early observance of the festival. Chry- 
sostom speaks of it in one of his sermons as one of the stated 
festivals. The Nativity was an arbitrary appointment, simply a 
logical deduction of the system. The question as to the ac- 
curacy of the date has not the slightest consequence. Other 
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festivals relating to the person of Christ, such as Circumcision, 
Presentation, Purification, Annunciation, and Transfiguration 
were of later origin. 

We thus find the essential elements of the Christian year in 
existence in the early and pure state of the Church. The dis- 
ciples of the Apostles regarded the subject of sufficient import- 
ance to make long journeys on account of it, and the first 
cecumenical council was summoned for the purpose of fixing the 
date of the chief Christian festival. 

It is not my purpose to trace the development or rather the 
deterioration of the Church Year from the fourth to the six- 
teenth centuries, but we may glance at the general tendency. 
The memorial days of the martyrs were at first simply memorial 
days, less objectionable in their character than many a funeral 
service held now-a-days. Says Chrysostom in an address de- 
livered on the memorial day of the martyr Barlaam, “we have 
come together not to praise but to imitate him, not to listen to 
his merits but to emulate his glorious deeds. He who wishes 
to extol the martyrs, let him follow their example.” (Cf. Alt. 
II., p. 77). These days, together with the so-called festivals of 
the Virgin Mary, which began to be instituted in the eighth 
century, were made to correspond with the doctrines which be- 
gan to prevail in the Church. Instead of being sacramental 
days, that is days of the Lord making known to us his redemp- 
tive work, they became sacrificial days, that is days deriving 
their importance from the nature and character of the services 
that men rendered unto God. It is sufficient for us to observe 
that whatever decline took place in the character of the Church 
Year was a consequence and not a cause of the decline in doc- 
trine. 

So many and great were the abuses that had fastened them- 
selves on the conception and observance of the Church Year 
that the Reformers hesitated at first whether they should not 
return to apostolic simplicity and celebrate Sunday only. Even 
Luther in his earlier writings may be quoted as in favor of such 
a course. But here as in other matters, the two diverging prin- 
ciples of the Reformation soon made themselves felt. The Re- 
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formed declared they would accept only what was authorized by 
Scripture ; the Lutherans accepted the results of history, reject- 
ing only whatever was contrary to the teachings of Scripture. 
The Lutherans therefore retained the great festivals as well as 
the other festivals relating to Christ, also the Apostles’ days 
and St. Michael’s or all angels. Although it must be admitted 
that separated from the environments of home and the influ- 
ences of tradition, they have been unable to maintain ade- 
quately the celebration of the minor festivals and days. On 
the other hand, the three great festivals, the four weeks of 
Advent, the forty days of the Passion Season, and the distinc- 
tive character of the Sundays have an undiminished hold on 
the affections of the people. Certain additions that have been 
made to the Church Year, such as Harvest, Thanksgiving, Me- 
morial of the dead, and Reformation day have acquired great 
popularity. 

In accordance with the Reformed principle both Calvin and 
Zwingli repudiated the Church Year, retaining only the chief 
festivals. But in spite of the theory, the popular feeling in fa- 
vor of the Church Year was too strong to be overcome, and on 
the continent of Europe, with the exception of Hungary, the 
Reformed view was ignored even among the adherents of the 
Reformed faith. In the British Islands the conditions were 
different. The Anglicans retained the Church Year, but the 
Puritans, Independents, Presbyterians, Baptists, Friends and 
Methodists strenuously repudiated it as one of the rags of the 
scarlet woman. This opposition has in a modified form been 
perpetuated in America. It is only fair to say, that the opposi- 
tion seems to spring not so much from hostility to the great 
thought that underlies the Church Year, as to the abuses that 
had attached themselves to the system, and also because of its 
association with the objectionable form of polity that prevails in 
the Anglican Churches. 

Indications are not lacking that with a better acquaintance as 
to the true meaning of the Church Year its observance will be- 
come more general. Already the International Sunday-school 
Lessons have recognized Easter. When they come to recog- 
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nize Pentecost the outlines of the Church Year will have been 
fixed. 
STRUCTURE AND MODE OF OBSERVANCE. 

The proper mode of dividing the Church Year is an open 
question although not an important one. We may think of it 
as containing three cycles having their respective centres in Na- 
tivity, Easter and Pentecost. An older division, reaching back 
to the homilies of Charlemagne is dichotomous. This arrange- 
ment is simple and is generally recognized. According to it, the 
first half year, including the three great festivals, is devoted to 
the objective presentation of the great truths of Redemption. 
The second half teaches the subjective appropriation of the 
same. 

The four weeks preceding Nativity are called Advent, and 
are weeks of preparation for the coming of Christ. It is a Zem- 
pus clausum in which amusements and weddings are considered 
out of place. The keynote of the season is found in one of the 
introits: “Tell ye the daughter of Zion, behold thy king com- 
eth.” Each Sunday presents a distinct phase of the advent of 
Christ. In the feast of the Nativity and its octave are presented 
the great facts of the Incarnation. The Epiphany is the revela- 
tion of Christ to the Gentiles, while in the weeks that follow he 
appears in his prophetic office. In the Passion Season, popu- 
larly called Lent, the Lord appears in his high-priestly office. 
In the story of his sufferings and death as presented at the 
week-day services he is shown in his deep humiliation and in 
the Gospels of the Lord’s days in his divine exaltation. This 
period is the great revival period of the Church. It is a time in 
which on the one hand, the nature of sin that demanded such a 
sacrifice is cogently presented, and on the other hand the finished 
work of Christ is proclaimed in order that all may look and be 
saved. In the services of Holy Week, culminating in Good 
Friday and Easter Sunday, are celebrated the greatest mysteries 
that have been revealed to men. The weeks that follow Eas- 
ter are a season of joy in which Christ is presented in his kingly 
office. This period includes the feast of Ascension and culmi- 
nates in that of Pentecost. 
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The closing cycle of the year is sometimes called the pente- 
costal cycle. The weeks are usually numbered after Trinity 
Sunday, the octave of Pentecost. The whole period is devoted 
to the application of the work of Redemption and may con- 
veniently be divided as follows: From the first Sunday to the 
fifth, the work of the Holy Ghost in calling and gathering is 
made prominent; from the sixth to the tenth, his work of illum- 
ination; from the eleventh to the fourteenth, conversion ; from 
the fifteenth to the twenty-third, sanctification; and the final 
weeks of the year are devoted to the consideration of the last 
things. It must not be supposed however, that there is anything 
mechanical in such an arrangement. There is an infinite variety 
of methods that may be found in this framework, as an exam- 
ination of the homiletical products of the system will illustrate. 

The chief thing in this system, of course, is the systematic 
presentation of divine truth which is secured by it. But when 
we consider also that the forms of worship, the character of 
church song, the religious reading of the family, the ascetic lit- 
erature of the household are all of them permeated by the same 
idea, indeed that the whole atmosphere of the Christian life 
moves in it, one cannot be surprised at the potent influence 
which it has always exercised upon the popular mind nor it 
seems to me would one willingly ignore its elevating and spirit- 
ual power. 

The distinctive marks of the Sundays and Festivals are found 
in the introits and in the Scripture lessons, to a less degree in 
the collects. The introit consists of the Psalm verses sung at 
the opening of the service, and it gives as it were the keynote 
of the day. Some of these introits are exquisitely beautiful 
and suggestive. Take for example that for Easter Sunday : 
“When I awake, I am still with thee, thou hast laid thine hand 
upon me. Hallelujah. Such knowledge is too wonderful for me: 
it is high I cannot attain unto it. Hallelujah.” Or that for the 
second Sunday in Advent, “Daughter of Zion: behold thy sal- 
vation cometh. The Lord shall cause his glorious voice to be 
heard: and ye shall have gladness of heart.” 

But the chief characteristic of the Sundays and Festivals are 
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the Scripture lessons, the Epistle and Gospel for the day techni- 
cally termed the Pericopae. So profoundly were these impressed 
upon the popular mind in former days that they sometimes took 
the place of the almanac. One may read in old documents of 
events that happened on Monday after Temptation or on the 
Wednesday after the Good Shepherd. The Scripture Lessons 
give character also in a large degree to the preaching. Thus 
instead of a procession of fifty-two Sundays following each 
other in dull monotony, or at best imposing upon the preacher 
the responsibility of giving them character, the Sundays of the 
Church Year possess an individuality of their own and follow 
each other in rhythmic movement and in harmonious complete- 
ness. 

It was formerly the custom to preach from one of the Peri- 
cope at the morning service. The Old Testament Scriptures 
were explained at Vespers. While the custom still prevails to 
a large extent, it is no longer obligatory, although a good 
churchman will endeavor to keep in line with the general thought 
of the day. 

This question has been the chief battle ground, not only for 
the Reformed churches except the Anglicans as against the Lu- 
therans, but also among the Lutherans themselves. Those who 
opposed the proper lessons demanded the “ecto continua for 
liturgical usage, and free texts for the preacher. They ridiculed 
the narrowness of scope that was given to a preacher who used 
the Pericopz only, and claimed, although I think on insuffi- 
cient grounds, that by that method the full plan of salvation 
could not be presented. We may admit that the free text sys- 
tem produces a stronger race of preachers, but it is a question 
whether the mediocre sermon plus the accumulated power of 
the Church Year does not produce the most permanent effects. 
The latest official deliverance on this subject is the scheme for 
the Revised Service of the Prussian Church, dated 1893. This 
Service has been subjected to sharpest criticism for seventy-six 
years. The latest redaction, and the result fairly represents the 
consensus of opinion of the present day in the Evangelical 
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church of Germany, prescribes the Pericopz for liturgical usage. 
While the text of the sermon is not prescribed, it would have 
the effect of a discordant note if the Church Year were not 
recognized. 


SIGNIFICANCE, NOMEN-OMEN., 


The name indicates a union of spiritual and temporal things. 
By Church we understand that body of which Christ himself is 
the head, the life. In the framework of a natural year is pre- 
sented the work of Redemption. The Sun of righteousness 
governs the course of time. There is a marriage of grace and 
nature. The higher life enters the lower and by virtue of such 
incarnation time itself is made subject to the laws of the higher 
life. In the Church Year each season presents a new phase of 
divine grace, each festival proclaims a distinct manifestation of 
God’s work, each Sunday brings to us a new message from the 
Lord, each day stands in organic relation to him. The funda- 
mental idea of the Church Year is that Redemption has entered 
into time, has become a historical fact. Of the Sundays there- 
fore we may say, “This is the day which the Lord hath made, 
we will rejoice and be glad in it.” The same is true of the fes- 
tivals. They emphasize the great fact of redemption. How 
eloquent therefore is that testimony to the delicate conception 
which the early Christians had that led them to name the week- 
days feria, that is festivals post Dominicam, and thus to bring 
each day into relation with the Lord. 

In direct opposition to and in sharp contrast with this con- 
ception of times and days and seasons is the Reformed and 
particularly the Puritan view. In spite of a marked inclination 
to a judaistic view of the Sabbath, regarding its observance in 
the light of a precept of the moral law, we find in apparent con- 
tradiction, the tendency to emphasize the subjective celebration 
of the day. The Second Helvetic Confession, Cap. 241, an- 
nounces the principle: Every church selects a definite time for 
public worship, preaching of the Gospel and the celebration of 
the sacrament. Not that we consider one day more sacred than 
another, but for the purpose of worshiping God we have selected 
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Sunday in place of the Jewish Sabbath. If the churches in the 
exercise of their Christian liberty desire also to commemorate 
the Nativity, the Passion and the Resurrection we highly ap- 
prove of their doing so. Only the festivals that are dedicated 
to men or to saints, of those we do not approve.” Note the dis- 
tinction—the Church chooses the day, the commemoration is 
approved. It is not the fact of the nativity, the resurrection, 
&c., that sanctifies the day, but the fact that we properly cele- 
brate the day. The questions, Who is going to preach to-day ? 
Where are you going to church to-day? are very common, 
But the conception that underlies them is very different from 
that which regards preaching as the message of God, and im- 
poses upon the Christian the duty of going to hear the word of 
God. So too of the sacrament. The Reformed view leads 
men to speak of celebrating the Lord’s Supper. The Lutheran 
view leads them to speak of receiving the sacrament. These 
expressions it is true are often unwittingly made, but the dis- 
tinction indicated marks the line of cleavage throughout. 

A singular illustration of the truth that extremes meet may 
be noted in the fact that by ignoring the objective character of 
the Church Year and emphasizing the subjective commemora- 
tion of events, the Reformed fell into precisely the same error 
as the Romanists who exalted the memorial days of their saints 
into the rank of festivals, until the grand simplicity of the year 
of the Lord was hidden by the dense growth of the days of the 
Church’s appointment. In both cases it was losing sight of the 
historic year of the Lord, of the great fundamental facts of Re- 
demption that led to a substitution of the Church’s own days in 
which her words and acts of worship assumed undue promi- 
nence. In Switzerland, in the Canton of Berne, no day is cele; 
brated with greater solemnity that the annual day of prayer in 
September. A writer in the Watchman says: “Many of our 
churches are coming to have a Church Year of a very undesira- 
ble kind, to some degree of an unchristian kind. The first Sun- 
day in January is Evangelical Alliance day. The first week in 
January is a sort of non-episcopal Lent. Then comes Home 
Mission day, Foreign Mission day, Bible and Publication day, 
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Children’s Day, Theological Seminary day, Chapel day, Bible 
day, Prison day, Labor day, College day, Grand Army day, Y. 
M. C. A. day, Temperance day, Education day, Public Schools 
day, Mohonk Conference day, Freedmen’s day, Christian En- 
deavor day and half a dozen more days.” 

The tendency is everywhere the same, the countries and the 
times that depreciated the Festivals appreciated the days. That 
is, the subjective exercise of religion in fast days, thanksgiving 
days or days of prayer among the Protestants, and Saints’ days 
Virgin Mary days, corpus Christi and lignum crucis days among 
the Romanists were made to take the place of the objective pre- 
sentation of religion through the great facts of Redemption in 
the framework of the Church Year. 

The Church Year also secures a more complete and syste- 
matic presentation of the plan of salvation and that too not ac- 
cording to the dry skeleton of the th@logical class room but in 
the living and impressive facts of the Christian revelation. It 
is indeed possible for the conscientious preacher to secure the 
same result without this aid, but the question may fairly be 
raised whether within the circle of a year the congregation re- 
ceives from the ordinary preacher a full and rounded-out pre- 
sentation of Christian truth. By the method of the Church 
Year they never fail to do so. And the accessories are such 
that all can understand. It appeals with equal force and clear- 
ness to the aged and the young, the exalted and the humble, 
the learned and the most ignorant. 

We might speak also of the organic character that is given to 
worship under the influence of the Church Year, but space will 
not permit us to develop this thought. We end as we began. 
Into this little life of ours bounded by minutes and hours and 
years, subject to the breath of decay and death, there has been 
projected the power of an immortal life. Time itself has been 
born again and on its features we may trace the lineaments of 
him who is “the chiefest among ten thousand and the one alto- 
gether lovely.” 
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ARTICLE IL. 


THE MINISTRY AND CURRENT SOCIAL PROBLEMS, 
By Rev. E. D. WEIGLE, D. D. 


A leading daily paper of the metropolis of this country, in 
commenting on an article on the recent “broadening” of the 
course of study in the Yale Theological Seminary, remarks : 
“It seems to us that the greatest need of educated men entering 
the Christian ministry in these days is a familiarity with the so- 
cial and ethical problems of the time, a knowledge of the results 
of modern thought and a capacity to deal with the conditions 
of society as they now are.” The “specializing” of students of 
theology is urged, to the abridgment of the time given to doc- 
trines and history, and the displacement of Hebrew and Greek 
as required studies in the seminary curriculum. This sort of 
specializing could not be endorsed, but the time is upon us, when 
our theological training should have much to do with an applied 
Christianity. Our seminary should have a professorship not 
only of biblical theology, but of social science. The pulpit for 
the times must grapple with the questions which agitate society 
to its deepest depths. The sphere and work of the pulpit are 
the enunciation and maintenance of far-reaching principles, as 
these are designed to affect the individual, the family, the church, 
society and the state The great need of an applied Christian- 
ity and the part social ethics is playing in the various depart- 
ments of thought and life, call upon the Church to recognize 
these changed conditions, and, if possible, supply the deficiency. 
Social conditions have arisen which call for new applications of 
the truth and the adoption of methods unknown to former 
times. The watchman on Zion’s towers must not only receive 
the word from the mouth of God; he must also study how to 
adapt it to the needs of those to whom he ministers. Dr. Rains- 
ford, of church-saloon fame, is author of this sentence: “The 
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true function of the Church is to deal with ideas and not exper- 
iment with methods of applying them. Her method is that of 
the leaven—not that of the law.” It is difficult to understand 
how this teaching may be harmonized with the respectable (? ) 
saloon, and the loan bureau, under the auspices of the church. 
We would not convert the pulpit into a platform for the discus- 
sion of politics and economics, much less organize the ministry 
into a police force or a detective association, yet there is clearly 
too little account taken by the Church and her ministry of the 
practical affairs of life. This may have given occasion for the 
remark that the pulpit has been giving too much attention to 
mansions in the skies, while the masses of human toilers are 
sighing for homes in the earth. 

We are in the world and in the body, and whilst we dare not 
be of the former nor live only for the latter, the Christian char- 
acter, which will give us a passport to the mansions in the skies, 
must be achieved here. The question of paramount importance 
is not one of speculative philosophy, nor of revealed theology, 
nor yet of Christian cultus as expressed in worship, but of 
Christianity as applied to the various relations of life—individ- 
ual, social, industrial, commercial and economic. To the minds 
of a growing class the name of Christ stands for one thing and 
that of the Church for another. What God has joined together 
man has, for some reason, put asunder. 

May not the modern institutions which are, in a sense, extra- 
neous to the Church, such as the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, the Salvation Army, the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and the Rescue Mission, have come into existence to 
supply a need which the Church and her ministry have, in part, 
overlooked? The Church stands for the communication of sal- 
vation to a lost world. Hence, in dealing with current social 
problems, this high purpose should palpitate through all its en- 
deavors. If the working classes are not led by the Church they 
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will be led by atheists and socialists. “A portion 
devoted by young theologians to mastering the heresies and 
controversies of the early Church might usefully be given to the 
study of these questions which touch so nearly, the moral life of 
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the people with whom they are to deal.” (Gladden.) “To no 
class in the country does the demand for a knowledge of eco- 
nomic principles, and for a practical realization of the means by 
which the masses of men should be touched, appeal with more 
justice and force than to the educated ministry of the country.” 
(Prof. Laughlin). These leaders in right thought, proper senti- 
ment and equitable action cannot afford to leave the problems 
of social science in the hands of agnostics, materialists and com- 
munistic anarchists. 

Mrs. Ward, in her latest novel, entitled Marcella, unfolds the 
magnitude of the problems which agitate these times. This 
brilliant, impetuous, eager and untrained girl throws herself, 
heart and soul, into the humanistic movement of the time, eager 
to right at once all wrongs, remove all burdens and undo the 
evil work of centuries of imperfect or unjust institutions. She 
does not go far before she learns the appalling magnitude of the 
problem with which she is struggling, and discerns that institu- 
tions leave their moral deposit in character, and that to modify 
or destroy an institution does not modify or destroy the charac- 
ter which has been formed under it. So by a thousand subtle 
touches Mrs. Ward shows the connection of these social prob- 
lems with the whole range of life. Society is a living organism. 
The human elements of personal devotion and personal service 
in fellowship of deepest sympathy and of highest aspiration are 
fundamental if society is to be reformed. “The book is a plea 
for progress upon the basis of character and individual freedom, 
as against all proposals for a sudden or violent overturning of 
long-established institutions. It preaches no selfish doctrine of 
wealth, but rather the doctrine of social responsibility.”* 

It is, however, a humiliating confession for a body of minis- 
ters to make, in annual convocation, that, while the number of 
licenses granted for the sale of liquor has been doubled in one 
of the counties covered by its territory, “the efforts in behalf of 
moral reform scem to be confined, in most of the churches, to 
utterances of the pastor in the pulpit.” In order that there may 
be true social reform’ the utterances of the pastor in the pulpit 
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must become incarnate in the potency of an embodied and sin- 
conquering Christianity. 

What are some of these current social problems which chal- 
lenge the thought and gracious endeavor of the Church in her 
ministry and membership? By way of definition we may say, 
in general, anything which agitates, perplexes, threatens and im- 
perils the love, peace, goodwill, stability and welfare of society, 
in its three basic institutions—the family, the church and the 
state—is a current social problem. Many of these are not mod- 
ern, but they may be so termed, because they have found a 
fruitful soil in the complex civilization of the latter half of the 
present century, and are producing a rich harvest of everything 
which disturbs and endangers individual, family, social and na- 
tional well-being. 

Among the evils which are imperiling the family, we may 
name the crime of infanticide, the easy legal dissolution of the 
marriage tie, an unwillingness to assume the responsibilities 
growing out of the family relationship, the consequent decima- 
tion of homes, the magnitude of the social evil, the drink curse, 
and the passion for a life of mere sensual gratification. What 
family that would maintain reverence for God, and respect for 
the institutions of religion, is not harassed with the troublesome 
question of amusements? The play element in human nature 
and social life should be fostered and encouraged, but as Presi- 


dent Warfield puts it, “The man who has made a life work of 


play still treads the cinder path and the comic stage.”* 

Among the evils which affect the family, the church and the 
state, in varying degrees, we may name the money power in all 
relations of social life; the strained relations between labor and 
capital, which becomes, in some sense, the source of all other 
troubles ; the congestion of population in our large cities, the 
chief cause of the miseries of which is tenement habitation ; the 
instability and unrest of labor; the increasing number of the 
unemployed, whose real need is not charity, but work; modern 
vagrancy, an army of 46,000 tramps whose maintenance costs 
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the United States $9,000,000 annually; the saloon oligarchy, 
which is responsible for as much misery and degradation as are 
all other evils put together ; the unrighteous mania for gambling, 
so that the distinction between a man’s amusement and a race- 
course, a traveling circus and a prize fight, has been obliterated; 
the widening chasm between the condition of the wealthy few 
and the poverty-stricken many ; the significance of the present 
hard times, the cause of which lies deeper than the accident of 
a change of administration; the relation of the Church and the 
State touching popular education; unholy speculation, whose 
prosecution violates every law of right, and whose atmosphere 
is intensely intoxicating and demoralizing; the corruption of 
the ballot, so that the will of the people in the selection of per- 
sons for positions of trust and authority is defeated; a reckless 
extravagance, which consists in a careless way of living, whose 
collapse may be compared to the loss of gas from an inflated 
balloon ; race prejudice, culminating in the frequent application 
of lynch law; anarchism, whose chief delight is the destruction 
of life and property, in the use of dynamite under a morbid con- 
viction that society, as constituted, is all out of joint; the pro- 
fanation of the Christian Sabbath in high and low places ; a law- 
less foreignism, which scruples not to ruthlessly trample in the 
dust the time-honored institutions of this republic, these are 
some of the social problems which demand righteous solution, 
if society, in its three divine and basic institutions, is to endure 
and continue its beneficent place in race-uplifting and character- 
building endeavor. 

And, aside from other things, which might be mentioned, 
when thousands of people would rather lose their chance for 
salvation than miss a prize fight; when twenty-five dollars are 
cheerfully paid extorting hackmen to be conveyed a distance of 
one and a half miles, to the scene of brutality; when a mad 
butchery of one man by another can fill the air with the cheers 
of an excited crowd; when our most conservative daily papers 
will give the chief place to an account of such disgraceful pro- 
ceedings ; when the new s-boys on our streets make the fact that 
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their papers contain the fullest account of the prize fight a card 
to effect rapid sales; when all this can take place in Christian 
America and is winked at by many professedly good people, we 
may well bow our heads in shame, and ask how long it will take 
this republic to repeat the history of past republics which forgot 
God, and lost sight of the true purpose and sacredness of hu- 
man life. With the liquor-selling and liquor-drinking mobs in 
conflict with the state constabulary in South Carolina; with the 
liquor question in the foreground in Massachusetts and Ohio; 
with the lottery iniquity in full swing in Florida, and by the aid 
of the express companies doing a flourishing business all over 
the country ; with blood-shed at the polls in Kansas because of 
religious fanaticism, not entirely groundless; with multiplied 
brutalities in the coke regions of our own State, because of a 
disagreement between employer and employed; with the com- 
monweal army, under the leadership of a fanatical Coxey, march- 
ing toward the nation’s capital, to seek redress for imagined 
wrongs, we may well tremble for the stability and perpetuity of 
our present social order. Whilst we would not like to assume 
the role of a prophet of evil, we do aver, that the time is here, 
when the pulpit dare not be indifferent to the social forces, which 
are threatening the very foundations of society. There are 
forces in conflict, and it is not wise to close our eyes to the fact 
which may hasten an internecine war, in the not distant future, 
and test our free institutions as never before. 

It is to be remembered that all the things named, are under- 
mining the family, weakening the power of the Church, and are 
imperiling the stability and perpetuity of the State. It will not 
do to say, these are divine and cannot fail. Their continuance 
and success are conditioned by the power of embodied right- 
eousness in the sanctity of the home, the purity of the Church, 
and the benevolence of the State. 

What should be the attitude of the ministry toward these cur 
rent social problems as leaders in the encouragement of right 
thought, the creation of better sentiment, and the agitation of 
benevolent action ? 


1. It should not be an attitude of mere denunciation. This 
, 
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is easily done. It requires neither brain, nor brawn, nor skill 
to denounce an evil. The best qualification for wholesale de- 
nunciation is a disordered liver. It is usually an evidence of a 
want of proper mental balance, of a judicial temper, and of 
breadth of view. 

Men who indulge much in mere denunciation become hob- 
byists, can only see one thing at a time, and jump at conclusions 
from an inaccurate judgment of men and things. The best in- 
strument will suffer derangement of harmony, if the performer 
plays on but one key, and the music thus produced, cannot be 
tolerated. Precisely so with some of our modern reformers. 
They seize a single idea, and push it to such extremes as to 
harm the cause they would help, and repel those who would 
gladly cooperate with them, if they could. Extremists are never 
safe reformers. To travel in safety, brakes are just as essential 
as steam. A wise engineer will not expend all his steam by 
blowing the whistle. Some ministers rush headlong into every- 
thing and cannot be anything, if not radical; refuse to recog- 
nize any place fora law of prudence and expediency. Such 
often destroy much good without affecting the evil they are com- 
batting. 

At the recent national conference in the interest of good city 
government in Philadelphia, Dr.. Ecob went so far as to say, 
that the Church, instead of allowing itself to be ruled out of 
politics, should insist that one of its vital and important func- 
tions is to carry religion into politics and subdue it, and make 
Christian morality a dominant and controlling factor in all hu- 
man government. This is an extreme position and yet the time 
has come when the ministry cannot be indifferent to the many 
problems, social, industrial, commercial, political and economical, 
which are pressing for solution. Our colleges are being criti- 
cized in some quarters, for not giving more attention to the 
science of government in their training. It is, however, one 
thing for the ministry to know and maintain from its throne of 
power—the pulpit—the principles of good government, and 
quite another for it to organize itself into a police force, a de- 
tective association, or a political club. 
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The honest poor are suffering much at the hands of the apos- 

tles of denunciation and despair. False leadership is the bane 

of our modern civilization. The pessimism which is preached 

on all sides, these days, is calculated to produce the raven of 

despair in those who are suffering from present social conditions. 

One apostle of encouragement and hope will do more toward 

bringing about a correct understanding than a multitude of ca- 

lamity howlers. q 
Modern pessimism is of two kinds: that which is ever look- 

ing back to the golden age which is past, and sighs for its re- 

turn, and that which looks forward to the general “smash up,” 

interpreting literally and carnally the things which must shortly 

come to pass. It is, however, a cheering thing to know that 

history and present facts are the best refutation of the vagaries 

of both classes. The common mistake of assuming that all the 

good in the world was in the past, and that all the present 

wickedness is the result of unjust social conditions is doing a J 





world of harm. Mr. William T. Stead, of London, has just put 
before the public a book on the seamy side of Chicago, whose 
every page is vitiated because it proceeds on this one-sided and 
false assumption. Distance lends enchantment whilst familiarity 
breeds contempt is a saying which is applicable when we com- 
pare the vices of the present with the virtues of the past. 
Destructive work is not the chief work. God blesses the world 
by shining every day all over it, and only occasionally sending 
the thunder-cloud from the hidings of his strength. When the 
Saviour denounced wrongdoing, he always concluded with an : 
appeal to rightdoing. Samson overthrew the temple of the 

Philistines, but it is instructive to remember what became of him. 

2. The attitude of the ministry toward the current social 
problems should be one of patient study and conscientious dis- 
crimination. The claims of God, the rights of men and the 
needs of society should be much studied. In a lecture on “The 
Man of Galilee,” Mr. Geo. Wendling remarked that our Saviour 
knew God’s word, nature and man. It is essential that Christ’s 
ambassadors should know, as perfectly as mortals may, these 
three great volumes of inviting study. A physician who is un- 
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able to diagnose a case of disease is not qualified to write pre- 
scriptions. The minister who knows nothing about the prob- 
lems of life which are perplexing the minds and hearts of those 
to whom he ministers, is not qualified to apply the Gospel to 
their varying needs. It is possible to give the children stones, 
when they cry for bread. 

When the wild statements of pessimistic and socialistic agita- 
tors are brought to the test of study and conscientious discrim- 
ination they are found wanting. They neither possess the 
sanction of history, nor can they be verified by facts, to say 
nothing of the fact that they are in conflict with the law of God, 
as accentuated on Sinai, and vindicated on Calvary. Patient 
study will reveal the truth that “man is not entirely the creature 
of his environment ;” “that labor is not the sole cause of value 
or wealth ;” that it has the same right to organize and combine 
as capital ; that strikes and lockouts should never be encouraged, 
as they always inflict an unjust punishment upon a third and 
inocent party—the community ; and that the final function of 
these combinations should be, not war, but arbitration. The 
law of Christ, which is the codrdination of self-interest and 
good-will, plus self-sacrifice in the interest of others, made dom- 
inant in our varied social and industrial relations, would make 
the many problems which now threaten social well-being disap- 
pear, as the snow melts away under the power of incoming 
spring. The facts which form the materials of social science 
are the very facts with which Christianity is dealing, hence there 
should be no misunderstanding, but the closest alliance between 
these two great agencies. Each has the power of helping the 
other; the disciples of each may profit by a sympathetic study 
of the other. Loose thinking, depraved leadership, and rash 
conclusions are the things which bring them into conflict. The 
literature of social science is already large and rich; the field, 
inviting investigation is extensive; a knowledge of the nature 
and amount of work to be done is valuable; and the limits as 
to the methods of work are helpful, but we will want to ap- 
proach the subject with a calm judicial temper and the most 
careful discrimination. Social science, as the science of human 
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welfare, throws much light on the problem of wealth and pov- 
erty; of the right relation of individualism and socialism ; of 
the vice of drunkenness and sensuality, and their inter-relation ; 
of the evils of indiscriminate charity. It may be made a help- 
ful adjunct to theology in the department of anthropology. But 
in the study of social science there is a special call for careful 
and conscientious discrimination. It is to be observed that we 
must make this broad distinction between social science and 
Christianity, that whilst of human nature and human history it 
can tell us much, of the grace of God and salvation by grace it 
can give us no satisfactory account. Here is the sphere of the 
Christian pulpit, in its maintenance of far-reaching principles, to 
accept the tacts of human history, but to insist on the demand 
for help from a source outside of, and above the individual and 
society, if both are to be regenerated and their real welfare is to 
be promoted. The Christian pulpit must inveigh against the 
too common habit of the obliteration of moral distinctions, when 
self-interest is involved. If Isaiah were living to-day he would 
still have to say, “My people do not consider.” As examples 
of how moral distinctions are being obliterated we may refer to 
race-course ethics in New Jersey, ring-politics in Brooklyn, 
Maynardism in New York, the institution of so-called charity 
balls by professedly Christian people, and the apology for the 
social rottenness of a moral leper by a pleading counsel in a 
court of justice. 

3. The attitude of the ministry toward these current social 
problems, should be that of Christ-like, helpful sympathy in the 
maintenance of a positive gospel as the only remedy for all the 
maladies which afflict society. 

The deepest needs of man are moral needs, and the strongest 
forces for his elevation are moral forces. Scientific socialism, 
struggling with these current social problems, renders Christian- 
ity valuable service, but it cannot furnish a remedy. This age 
is producing various plans for the reformation of society. One 
of these is the Bellamy plan, known as nationalism, which would 
substitute government for private control, in street cars, railroads, 
telegraphs, insurance and al! those things which exist by reason 
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of the public franchise. The Bellamy idea would democratize 
industry, but it is Utopian, utterly impracticable and would vi- 
tiate individual character. It has been justly characterized as 
“The absurd effort to make the world over again.” Ail refor- 
mation, which stops short of regeneration, is as futile in society 
as in the individual. To accomplish this the Gospel of love, of 
life and of peace is demanded. The socialists who “pronounce 
the Church to be a police institution in the hands of capital, and 
affirm that it cheats the proletarian by bills of exchange on 
heaven, are striking a blow at the only institution which is the 
bearer of hope to a distracted race. The reform needed is not 
the destruction, but the christianization of society.” (Gladden.) 
Not mere profit-sharing, nor industrial partnership, nor state 
interference, but the incarnation of the golden rule in civic and 
social life is what is needed. The Christian law of love and 
good-will must attain in the kingdom of commerce, of indus- 
try, of fashion, of learning, of amusement, of every great de- 
partment of society, before the acme of material prosperity and 
social well-being can be reached. Fault is found “with our or- 
ganized Christianity because it is not sympathetic enough to- 
ward humanity. It does not put itself in the place of humanity 
and bear its burdens as it ought.” Admitting that Christianity 
as set forth by its advocates is imperfect, yet where, in all the 
range of rational thought and human endeavor, may we find 
fruits of love, and mercy, and sympathy, and helpfulness to com- 
pare with those of Christianity. The Christian is the absolute 
religion, for it only provides a remedy for sin, and in its last an- 
alysis, it is sin, and sin only, which troubles and imperils society. 
Take sin out of our social organism and there will be naught 
but harmony and abounding prosperity. But sin alienated the 
heart of man from God, raised its hand against brother, and 
filled the earth with violence at the first, and it has kept up the 
record all along the ages. 

The parliament of religions, unique in design and character, 
about the wisdom of holding which there are such diverse judg- 
ments, was weak here. It exalted the Fatherhood of God, and 
emphasized the brotherhood of the race, but it revealed no Sa- 
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viour through whom an estranged and rebeilious race may come 
into fellowship with the Father and one another. The work of 
the pulpit is not merely instruction, but construction. Instruc- 
tion with a view to edification—upbuilding in life and charac- 
ter—must be its high aim. Hence it must get its material from 
every source which will contribute to this high end. Its text- 
book and treasury and arsenal is the Bible, but nature and man 
must also be studied. A negative goodness becomes positive 
weakness amid the conflicting forces of life. An applied Chris- 
tianity in the upbuilding of character, and the regeneration of 
society is the only true solvent of the problems of the times. 
These are days when not a few persons are ready to ask the 
apologetic question: What harm is there in this or that? for- 
getting that the inquiry which should come from a Christian is: 
What good is there in this or that? Anything that has no good 
in it, is harmful to true character building. The demon of in- 
difference, of selfishness, of love of pleasure, of self-indulgence, 
of unholy greed and of a want of positive and aggressive good- 
ness needs to be cast out. The reconstruction and reoccupation 
of our entire being by a spirit of self-sacrifice and of Christ-like 
helpfulness is the great need of our fallen natures, the essential 
for properly constituted society, and the demand of heaven. 
Humanity’s greatest defect is a defect of character; socicty’s 
greatest defect is a want of obedience to the law of Christ. In 
the Christianization of society, the sentiments, theories, customs, 
institutions, laws and governments of the people are to be pene- 
trated with the Christian spirit, founded on Christian principles 
and ruled by the Christian law. The Church, organized on 
Christ’s words, to actualize its mission, must be the embodiment 
of his life. Christ must become the Church's heart, as he is its 
head. Christianity is more than a law. It is a spirit and a life. 
We need better men as well as better social arrangements. The 
individualist cares only for men and neglects the environment. 
The socialist cares only for the environment and neglects the 
man. “Midway between these two opposing errors is the safe 
path—tthe golden mean of social progress. The glory of the 
latter day will not come until men learn to unite and coordinate 
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individualism and socialism,—-how to join liberty with love and 
the perfection of each with the welfare of all.” This they must 
learn of him who, in the synagogue of Nazareth said: “The 
spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to 
preach the Gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the bro- 
ken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives and recover- 
ing of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, 
to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord,” and the chief char- 
acteristic of whose busy life was that he went about doing good. 
The actualization of this message, in life and character, will 
solve every problem that perplexes society. Not what man is, 
but what he may become, must be the standpoint from which 
we may study humanity aright and apply the Gospel to the 
needs of the race. 

Hence in the maintenance of a positive gospel as the only 
remedy for the ills which perplex society, the attitude of the 
ministry must be one of pronounced leadership in the christian- 
ization of the prevailing sentiment of society. To respect char- 
acter more than rank or wealth, is a Christian sentiment. Honor 
for honest industry and compassion for the suffering and help- 
less are likewise Christian sentiments. The doctrine of the hu- 
man brotherhood and the Christian teaching which coordinates 
the law of self-interest and good-will. makes every possessor of 
wealth a steward or trustee, and he is bound to use it for the 
best interest of the society in which he lives. The end of Chris- 
tianity is a perfect man in a perfect society. The institution of 
property, its origin in human nature, its relation to human his- 
tory, its place and function in human society is a theme which 
challenges our best thought. The total wealth of Rome was 
never increasing so rapidly as in the day of the nation’s swiftest 
decline. When wealth is gained by wrong methods and in 
wrong ways, it becomes a peril to the national welfare. The 
materialistic fatalism which lurks in much of our modern soci- 
ology must be exposed. Intelligence, conscience and will, as 
constant elements in these social forces must be emphasized. 
The law of Christ, which is the union of self-love and good- 
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will—of self-interest and benevolence—must be maintained. 
When the passion of self-love is “beyond comparison stronger 
than the passion of benevolence,” the general happiness is not 
promoted. The sacrifice of personal gain and enjoyment for 
the good of the community lifts human ministry into fellowship 
with that of Christ. The precept which he endorses, enjoins 
love of neighbor as of self, but the life he lived pleads for love 
of neighbor as he loved us. The perfect state of individual life 
and of social well-being will have been reached, when this law 
becomes the inspiration of hearts and lives. It remains merely 
to say that these principles of a positive gospel, maintained by 
the ministry, and incarnated in society, would not only solve all 
the problems named in the first part of this paper, but they 
would be removed, so that the three divine institutions which 
are now imperiled by their presence, would go forth in the ac- 
complishment of their mission, and the era of peace and good- 
will, long a prophecy and still a hope, would be a reality. “And 
is there not good reason for hoping that 

‘Love which is sunlight of peace, 

Age by age (shall) increase, 

Till anger and hate are dead, 

and sorrow and death shall cease’ ? 

It is not all a dream ; the happy time draws nearer with every 
circling year. Speed it, all powers of earth and air and sea; 
run with its messages all men of good-will; let its morning star 
shine upon your banners all children of the light; to its glad 
music, now faintly heard, now clearer growing, march to the bat- 
tle all soldiers of the cross; till its light shall shine on every 


land, and in its peace and plenteousness all the sons of men 
shall rest and be satisfied.” (Gladdon.) 
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ARTICLE IIL. 


THE PASTOR AMONG HIS PEOPLE.*. 
By Rev. C. W. HEISLER, A. M. 


Among the themes of general interest to be presented to this 
association during this winter, it was wisely thought that the 
pastoral part of the ministerial office ought to be discussed. 
Certainly it is a vastly important work. Certainly it plays a 
large part in the usefulness and success of every preacher of the 
gospel. 

One thing the writer has felt in his comparatively brief min- 
istry, and that is the different conditions under which pastoral 
work must be done in a large -western city, from those under 
which it can be done in an eastern town or rural community. 
A minister there occupies a somewhat different relation to the 
community and to his people from what he does here. The ele- 
ments of life, the whole tone of life, are of such a character as 
to bring the pastor in closer touch with his people than here, 
and to make it easier to work along specifically spiritual lines. 
It may be found more difficult therefore to realize the pastoral 
ideal here than there. And yet this makes it all the more im- 
perative to bring our pastoral work up to a higher and more 
efficient standard. 

May we not, first of all, distinguish between the pastor and the 
preacher? The immense demands which the ministerial office 
makes upon a man appear instantly if we reflect upon these two 
aspects of his office—the pastoral and the preaching. They 
must necessarily unite in the same person, and yet for their re- 
spective successful fulfillment diverse prerequisites appear. These 
two aspects overlap and yet they have broadly distinguishing 
features. Many a man has been a great sermonizer and a bril- 
liant preacher who was yet a comparative failure as a pastor. 


*Read before the Pastoral Association of Denver, Colo. 
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How many have vitiated their pulpit efforts by utter incompe- 
tency in the pastoral relation! And then, thank God! multi- 
tudes of ministers, who never posed as great preachers, and 
whose praises were never spoken beyond their own parishes, 
have yet been eminent as pastors and, as such, have led many 
souls to Christ, have carried peace and comfort into many homes, 
have built up the church of God, and have gone to their eternal 
reward with the benedictions of thousands upon their heads. As 
Rev. Dr. Cuyler, himself an illustrious example of a successful 
pastor, says, “A majority of all congregations, rich or poor, are 
reached and influenced, not so much through the intellect as 
through the affections. This is an encouraging fact; for while 
only one man in ten may have the talent to become a very great 
preacher, the other men, if they love Christ, and love human 
souls, can become great pastors.” 

As tosome features which differentiate the mere preacher from 
the pastor, let me say that the preacher heralds the Gospel in a 
general way in the congregation, twice on Sabbath, and possibly 
once during the week; the pastor preaches the Gospel to indi- 
vidual souls every day in the week, in the home, in the shop, in 
the store, by the wayside. The preacher appears as a public 
gospel functionary; the pastor goes from house to house as 
a warm-hearted, loving, Christian friend and brother. The 
preacher declares the truth by word of mouth on the Lord's 
day ; the pastor proclaims that same blessed truth by his life 
among men all the week long. The preacher deals out the 
comforts of the Gospel by the wholesale from the pulpit ; the pas- 
tor carries the sweet consolations of our God, and the inspiring 
and uplifting promises of the divine word to the weary, afflicted, 
troubled soul in the home. The preacher proclaims the offer of 
salvation to the unsaved on the Sabbath; the pastor takes his 
unsaved friend by the hand, during the week, and tenderly, af- 
fectionately, presses upon him the love of Jesus, and by per- 
sonal prayer and effort tries to lead him into the better life. 
The wise preacher rebukes sin impersonally from the pulpit ; the 
wise pastor sits before the sinner in private, and with uplifted 
finger declares “Thou art the man!” The preacher reaches those 
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who are able and will come to hear him from the pulpit; the 
pastor reaches those who will not or cannot come to hear his 
public discourses. As good old Dr. Tyng said, “We must not 
forget that the Christian pastor is the generic office and charac- 
ter. The Christian preacher is this pastor in the exercise of a 
single gift, in the fulfillment of a single office, in this one great 
and comprehensive purpose and work, appointed and established 
by the Lord of all.” 

In view of all this, is it any wonder that different qualifica- 
tions are needed for these two departments of a minister’s work? 
They are equally important, and neither is to be exalted at the 
expense of the other. Whilst in preaching the word with the 
powers God has given us, and with all the accessories above 
command, yet we dare not, at the peril of unfaithfulness to our 
trust, neglect the pastoral work. To be a great pastor is a most 
laudable ambition. 

I. Let us consider, then, the pastor in touch with his people. 
The pastor in helpful and inspiring touch with his people pre- 
supposes certain qualifications, implies a definite object, and in- 
volves certain methods. 

Among the many qualifications requisite to a successful pros- 
ecution of our pastoral work, | would name, first—a high ideal 
of the pastoral office, an exalted conception of this particular part 
of our work. Are we not apt to exalt the sermon above per- 
sonal effort for men’s salvation?. To honor the pulpit and de- 
preciate pastoral work? Is it not true that we are apt to look 
upon our pastoral work as a something that unfortunately be- 
longs to us as ministers of the Gospel, and which we must do, 
to be at all faithful, and to keep within the demands of our or- 
dination vows? Must we not often whip ourselves up to leave 
our inviting study and our favorite literary pursuit to go on a 
round of pastoral visitation? Is is not too often a something 
which the sooner we can get through with the more relieved we 
feel? In other words, is it not too frequently of the nature of 
task work? There are so many things about pastoral work that 
may be distasteful to us. ~The homes where we perhaps ought 
most to go are so unattractive; they may be homes of poverty, 
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squalid and filthy; they may be homes of wealth, and yet of 
intense worldliness ; they may be homes of sorrow and affliction, 
and a visit there means an immense drain on one’s nervous en- 
ergies. Old mother A. may bore us half to death with her gar- 
rulous tongue; sister B. may nauseate us with her dismal cata- 
logue of aches and pains, as old as the hills; sister D. may try 
our patience amazingly with her narrow-mindedness, and sharp, 
gossipy chit-chat; brother E. may worry us with his unrefined 
tastes and uncultured habits; brother F.’s conversation may 
never rise above the dead level of horses and dogs and cattle; 
brother G. may be so immersed in business as scarcely to re- 
ceive us civilly; brother H. may stir us up a little with his ev- 
erlasting talk about a brother minister’s good sermons and how 
the people crowd to his services; brother M. may positively dis- 
gust us with his sordid manners in church matters. Oh! why 
cannot we let some of these disagreeable people go, and devote 
ourselves to our study and the latest books, thus enriching our 
minds for greater efficiency in the pulpit? That would be so 
much more congenial to us. But until we get a lofty sense of our 
duty and privilege as pastors, until we have such an exalted con- 
ception of our holy office, as puts personal ease and the gratifi- 
cation of cultured tastes in the back ground, for the good of 
souls, we have scarcely the first qualification of a real pastor. 
Oh! we need a high ideal of the Christian pastor. We need 
to realize that possibly “as many souls are won to Jesus Christ 
outside of the pulpit as in it.” We need to bear in mind that it 
is the faithful following up during the week of the preaching of 
the Sabbath that tells for Christ and the Church. We need to 
feel that when we are going about among the hovels of the poor, 
into the haunts of the vicious, into the chamber of suffering, 
into the homes of the sorrow-stricken, to the bedside of the dy- 
ing, and into the way of the unsaved with the gospel offer in 
our hands, we are really treading in the footsteps of our divine 
Lord. In thus coming into touch with his people, the faithful 
pastor is really coming into close touch with zm, who went 
about doing good, always and everywhere. You have all doubt- 


less read the charming story of the pastoral work of that fine, 
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scholarly, poet-preacher of England, Charles Kingsley, written 
by Dr. Wayland Hoyt. Dr. Hoyt happily calls Kingsley “the 
parish minister knight-errant. His sphere, for almost his whole 
life, “was a stretch of South of England moorland, spotted with 
clumps of self-grown fir trees. Scattered over it three little 
hamlets where the people lived, the number of inhabitants all 
told scarcely eight hundred. Certainly not a very large sphere, 
or populous, or influential.” And yet what a blessed work 
Charles Kingsley did there, and largely because of his exalted 
conception of what pertained to his office as pastor. As Dr. 
Hoyt remarks, “Real preaching, pastoral work with a brother’s 
heart in it, and the tender touch of a brother’s hand, patient, 
wise guidance, changed this bit of English moorland which at 
first seemed prison into palace.” This is Charles Kingsley’s 
confession in later years: “I will confess to you that in those 
first heats of youth, this little patch of moorland in which I 
have stuck roots as firm as the wild fir trees do, looked, at mo- 
ments, rather like a prison than a palace; that my foolish young 
heart would sigh, ‘Oh, that I had wings’—not as a dove to fly 
home to its nest and croodle there, but as an eagle to swoop 
away over land and sea in a rampant and self-glorifying fashion, 
on which I now look back as altogether unwholesome and _ un- 
desirable. It is not learnt in a day, the golden lesson of the 
old collect, “to love the thing which is commanded, and desire 
that which is promised.” Not in a day, but in fifteen years one 
can spell out a little of its worth. And in those later years 
when fame had come to him, Kingsley writes to Mr. Thos. 
Hughes, “The best work ever I’ve done has been my plain par- 
ish work.” But read the story of that plain parish work; note 
his wonderfully high conception of his relation and duty as a 
pastor to his people, his unflagging heartful devotion to their in- 
terests, his unremitting efforts to bring them closer to his Lord, 
and you have the secret of the wonderful success of Charles 
Kingsley, parish minister knight errant. 

Any man makes an egregious blunder, who devotes himself 
to his study and his pulpit at the expense of his pastoral work. 
His preaching may attract great crowds and bring popularity, 
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but he is not fulfilling the office of the ministry, and the good 
he is doing might be multiplied a hundred fold by a correspond- 
ing devotion to his pastoral work. 

St. Francis de Sales once heard a story of a mountaineer in 
the Alps risking his life to save a sheep, when he exclaimed : 
“O God, if such was the earnestness of this shepherd in seeking 
for a mean animal, which had probably been frozen on the gla- 
cier, how is it that I am so indifferent in seeking my sheep?” 
Ah, that is the feeling we all ought to have. A western preacher 
once wrote to Dr. Cuyler, asking him if “Eastern ministers re- 
gard pastoral labors as befitting an intellectual and manly min- 
istry.” Whereupon the good Doctor remarks, “What the opin- 
ion of other Eastern pastors may be, | cannot affirm; but I 
have a very decided opinion that the ministry of Paul and his 
Divine Master were both intellectual and manly. They both 
devoted a great deal of time and effort to personal interviews— 
often with very humble individuals. * * Perhaps our friend 
had formed his estimate of pastoral work from the remark of a 
certain famous preacher that he had no time to gossip over a 
cup of tea with old women. That was his plausible excuse for 
neglecting to visit his people; but he has paid the penalty for it 
in the fact that while he has attracted a vast crowd around his 
brilliant and orthodox pulpit, he has not built up a compact, 
well-organized, money-giving church.” Let us realize that by a 
faithful and conscientious devotion to the details of pastoral care 
and oversight we are doing some of our best work, and such as 
we could not possibly do in the pulpit alone. A lofty ideal of 
the pastoral office is essential. 

Another element that is requisite in a helpful touch with our 
people is a gentle Christian courtesy. The pastor ought always 
and everywhere be the refined Christian gentleman, in the best 
sense of that often abused word. Many a pastor has ruined his 
influence and efficiency by carelessness in personal habits, or by 
offensive personal manners. A man may be a very devout 
Christian and a good preacher and yet he may commit offences 
against the commonest rules of etiquette, and the most ordinary 


demands of Christian courtesy and culture which “my fine lady” 
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or the well-bred gentleman will not tolerate and will not over- 
look. A lack of good breeding, impoliteness and discourtesy in 
tone and speech, carelessness in personal appearance and habits, 
may seem very little things, and yet they have utterly destroyed 
the spiritual influence of many preachers among certain classes 
of people. Dr. Tyng says of Rev. Dr. Bedell of Philadelphia, 
“Perhaps there never was a minister who was a more perfect ex- 
ample of a real, tender, pure, loving, unpretending Christian 
pastor than Dr. Bedell. He was a perfect St. John, in that spe- 
cial imitation of his Divine Lord; associating with all as an 
equal, and making all feel as wholly equal to him in his society.” 
And a greater than Dr. Bedell, our blessed Lord himself, was the 
perfect example of the Christian gentleman, whom we must con- 
sciously imitate. It pays the Christian pastor, looking at it from 
a low standpoint, to cultivate the amenities of refined and gentle 
manners, a courteous and delicate consideration for the feelings of 
others, “that deference to the weak that gives the true sweetness 
and light to a real gentleman’s manners.” 

Another essential to the pastor as he moves among his peo- 
ple, is a large sympathy. The pastor must be a man of heart, 
even though that be at the cost of great vital force. The pastor's 
heart, if he have any, is a reservoir into which are poured streams 
of complaint, of want and wretchedness, of sorrow and trouble, 
from all parts of the parish. Has any one suffered financial dis- 
aster? The pastor must know of it. Has any son been guilty 
of unfilial conduct? That must be carried to the pastor. Has 
little Johnnie gotten the boils or broken his leg? It would not 
do if the pastor did not know all about that. Has any brother 
in the Church broken over the traces a bit in his Christian life ? 
Forthwith good brother On-the-alert must tell the pastor all 
about that. Have sisters A. and B. quarreled over the chickens 
in the back yard? Why certainly the pastor must know how all 
his dear people act. Is the larder empty in any house? That 
at once is appealed to the pastor's sympathies. Is any sick in 
the parish? _ The pastor must be there straightway. Has the 
death angel entered any home? The pastor's heart must feel 
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for that stricken household, and he must carry thither the con- 
solations of the Gospel. Now, without doubt, many an unne- 
cessary burden is laid upon the pastor’s heart. Who of us has 
not felt at times as if the burden was greater than he could bear? 
A little consideration would help to lengthen many a pastor's 
life. And yet right along these lines we find some of the most 
blessed opportunities of our ministry. And if we fail in the ele- 
ment of personal sympathy in the troubles, and even in the foi- 
bles of our people, we shall lose one of the most potent factors 
in a successful ministry. We simply must take a personal inter- 
est in every one in our parish. We ought to know every mem- 
ber personally, and even the children of our families by name. 
The Good Shepherd knows all his sheep by name. And the 
pastor is a shepherd, which is true not simply etymologically, 
but from a spiritually philosophic standpoint. The pastor is to 
shepherd his flock, leading them to the green pastures and _ be- 
side the still waters, protecting them from prowling wild beasts 
of evil. He is to care especially for the weak and sickly ; for 
the little lambs that may go astraying, as well as for the older 
ones of the flock, that may be wearied with the long and painful 
way by which they have come. He is to look after all and to 
feel for all. 

I remember that a brother minister once told me that in 
preaching he never saw people in the congregation as individu- 
als, but always in the mass. It seems to me a fatal mistake for 
any pastor to regard his people simply in the mass. They must 
be to him a collection of individuals. He must differentiate 
each one from every other one. It is thus God deals with us. 
Every soul is a distinct entity, with its own peculiar constitution, 
its own personal self-hood, its own unique individuality, its own 
special trials and temptations, its own struggles and heart-sor- 
rows. And no man can be a true pastor in the full sense, until 
he looks upon these separate individualities and knows them 
as such, taking a personal interest in each, entering into their 
life, standing in relation of personal friendship and fellowship in 
Christ with every one of them. As well might a physician 


hope to attain success in his chosen profession, by treating all 
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his patients in the mass, and indiscriminately giving all the same 
dose from the same bottle, as a pastor to do his work truly 
without a real personal interest and sympathy in his people as 
individuals. 

Oh! it is a vast work and pressing burden laid upon him who 
would fulfill the pastoral office. He must be equally at home in 
the hovels of the poor and the mansions of the rich; in the 
household of the ignorant and in the home of the cultured. He 
must feel for the pinching poverty of some, and the financial re- 
verses of others; he must correct the wayward, confirm the 
doubting, look after the careless, incite the spiritual sluggards— 
and their name is legion—direct the busy and zealous, restrain 
the over-officious, keep his eye on the general finances of the 
Church, be the generalissimo of all its forces, kneel by the bed 
of the sick, comfort the bereft, and point the departing soul to 
the skies, and all this apart from his preparation for, and actual 
pulpit work. And he must do all this with heart. If he leave 
his heart at home, he might as well have stayed at home. I knew 
a clergyman, a few years ago, who heard of the serious sickness 
of a.dear Christian woman, not of his parish. He evidently re- 
garded her as in need of the services of the Church. So he 
hastily entered the sick room, and after a simple word of greet- 
ing, opened his prayer book, and hurriedly read the offices for 
the sick and then rushed out again. Dr. Tyng tells of another 
minister who called on a sick lady member, and standing at the 
door of her chamber, said in an official way: “Will you have 
the communion, or only the visitation, this morning?” “Not 


” 


the communion this morning,” she replied. He then read the 
visitation office and departed. How could one expect any real 
and lasting good to result from such a perfunctory, heartless ser- 
vice as that? Ah! when we go among our people, and minis- 
ter to the sorrowing and distressed, we must do so as real men, 
with hearts palpitating with human sympathy and personal in- 
terest in individual souls. Goldsmith’s village pastor is a good 
example. 

“But in his duty prompt at every call, 

He watched and wept, he pray’d and felt for all; 
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And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 

To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way.” 

Right here it seems proper to say that the Christian pastor 
ought, hence, to be the most accessible of men. It ought never 
be difficult to find him by those needing his ministrations. And 
yet this needs limitations. In these times a city pastor has such 
calls upon his time, that without wise precautions, he might frit- 
ter away his days in an utterly useless way. Have we not all 
been annoyed beyond measure by personal and written applica- 
tions for employment, recommendations, inquiries as to real 
estate, climate, wages, cost of living, lost friends, investment 
companies, good boarding places, etc., etc., ad infinitum, ad nau- 
seam? As one wittily remarks: “It seems to me that if a min- 
ister wished to put up a sign that would aptly and justly de- 
scribe his duties, he might write upon his door; ‘Rev. A. B., un- 
paid agent at large for the members of the human race, and 
incidentally pastor of Melchisedec Church!” And yet with 
wise restrictions the pastor ought to be the most accessible man 
in the whole parish. It would seem strange not to be able to 
find the shepherd among the flock. 

Then, again, to keep in true and helpful touch with our people 
requires a vast patience, and a large endowment of that indefi- 
nable, intangible, thing called tact. How the patience of the 


godly pastor is tried! As we go from house to house we find 


people so narrow-minded, with such low commercial views of 


the Church, with such inadequate conceptions of the Christian 
life. We must listen to this complaint and that story ; we often 
meet with coldness where we expected cordiality, with discour- 
agement where we looked for encouragement ; we find ourselves 
thwarted in our very best efforts for the good of individuals and 
the Church; we come in contact with sordid meanness here, and 
with insufferable pride there; with utter indifference in this in- 
dividual, and with misdirected zeal in that, until our hearts cry 
out in a very agony, and we feel that if dear old Job had been 


an active pastor in a western city, surely he must have suc- 
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cumbed and lost his reputation. But we need patience—that 
patient gentle spirit of our Master, which bore with miscon- 
ceptions and misunderstandings, and coldness, and ignorance 
and ingratitude. “Let patience have her perfect work,” seems 
written almost specially for pastors. The servant of the Lord 
must be patient. ‘He is an expensive machine,” said Father 
Taylor of a member who was continually falling back into 
drunken ways; “I have to keep mending him all the time; but 
I will never give him up.” That is the spirit that ought to an- 
imate every pastor. 

Then add to this, tact. Alas, one may do the right thing in 
the wrong way. We want to do the right thing in the right 
way. In this humdrum world where human nature is so diverse 
—and perverse, too,—and where so many people think they are 
doing you a personal favor to become Christians and attend your 
church, it requires tact to deal with souls. He that winneth 
souls is wise. Not only is there wisdom in winning souls, but 
it requires wisdom to win them. Kingsley expresses it finely 
when he says: “It seems all so harmonious to me, it is so 
full of God, that I see no inconsistency in making my sermons 
while I am cutting wood, and nothing bizarre in talking one mo- 
ment to one man about the points of a horse and next minute to 
another about the mercy of God to sinners. I try to catch men 
by their leading ideas and so draw them insensibly to my lead- 
ing idea.” Ah! there is profound philosophy in that. 

Shall we not say in passing that the pastoral office demands 
a lofty Christian courage, the very highest type of courage? It 
is very easy to denounce sin and berate sinners by the wholesale 
in the pulpit. It is a far different matter to go to a man pri- 
vately, especially if he be an officer and a large contributor, and 
firmly and yet with the Christly spirit point out his wrong-do- 
ing. And yet the latter must be done. We pastors are mere 
time-servers if we do not have the courage of our convictions, 
and the courage at proper times and under proper circumstances, 
to give expression to those convictions. 


Passing by other qualifications, let us look a moment at love 
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as essential for keeping in close and helpful touch with our 
people. 

Love has been aptly called “the greatest thing in the world.” 
It certainly is the greatest thing in the pastoral office. That 13th 
of First Corinthians has a most striking application to us pas- 
tors. A man may have the tongue of an angel; he may preach 
with the logic of a Paul, with the eloquence of a Chrysostom, 
with the marvelous power of a Luther, with the fire of a Whit- 
field, with the solemnity of an Edwards, with the grace of a 
Beecher, with the dramatic force of a Talmage, with the unction of 
a Spurgeon, with the finished elegance of a Brooks, and yet if he 
have not love, his preaching is as sounding brass. A preacher 
may have all knowledge and be noted for his profound and ac- 
curate scholarship; he may have all faith, a quenchless courage, 
a large hearted charity, and a martyr spirit, and yet without this 
all-inclusive love surging through his heart and pulsating through 
his whole being, he will largely fail as a Christian pastor. What 
an inspiration it might be to us pastors to read over, before a 
round of visits, that 13th of 1st Corinthians: “Love suffereth 
long’’-—even with miserable, cranky, crotchety members; “and 
is kind” —to all alike; “vaunteth not itself,” but like the divine 
Master sinks self out of sight and glories in being among men 
as one that serveth; “is not puffed up,” by the compliments of 
our devoted lady members; “doth not behave itself unseemly,” 

but always as a true Christian gentleman; “seeketh not her 
own,” but Christ’s glory and the people’s good through him ; 
and so on all through. 

What we need as pastors is, first, a more blessed realization 
of the love of Christ to us. “Who loved me, and gave himself 
for me.” There it is! Do our souls thrill with a sense of that 
love as they ought? “That we may be able to comprehend 
with all saints what is the breadth, and length, and depth, and 
height, and to know the love of Christ which passeth knowl- 
edge?” Can we rise higher than that? And should it not be 
our prayer unceasingly to rise to that lofty plane in the Christian 
life, and as Christian pastors? And what would result? Why 
that our hearts would go out in new love to Christ. Francis 
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Xavier, the old Catholic missionary saint, gives beautiful expres- 
sion to this in his hymn, “My God, I love thee,” &c. It is ut- 
terly impossible for the human heart to realize the love of Christ, 
without that heart’s thrilling with love for him. The sun illu- 
mines and glorifies every earthly object it touches, and makes it 
in some measure a reflector of its own light, back again to the 
sun, and also to surrounding objects. And so the second result 
would be love for lost souls, a reflection of the love of Christ. 
Here then is the love which should characterize the Christian 
pastor,—an intense love for the Saviour, and a consequent in- 
tense love for souls. If we take care to keep bright the flame 
of love to Christ upon our heart’s altars, love for souls will take 
care of itself. 

Need I say, then, that we pastors must love our people? I 
spoke a while ago of sympathy. But true sympathy is not an 
external thing. It is not simply forcing a smile in rejoicing with 
those that rejoice, nor squeezing out a tear in weeping with those 
that weep. It comes from the depth of the being. It is born 
of love. This is why he who loves us most deeply can sympa- 
thize with us most deeply. Are we not disposed to look too 
much upon our work merely as our business? Though we feel 
the Master’s call, yet after all do we not too often regard the 
ministry simply as our way of making bread and butter for our- 
selves and families? Can we not all rise to a higher plane of 
pastoral activity? What is needed for this is an all-absorbing 
love for souls. 

It will help us in this direction to realize more and more the 
immeasurable value of the human soul, and its unspeakable pos- 
sibilities. If we could be more intensely conscious of the fact 
that upon the brows of the people that we jostle on the street, 
and sit beside in the cars, and mingle with in business, is stamped 
the curse of sin, and that for each of these it cost the Christ the 
tears and blood of Gethsemane and Golgotha, would not our 
hearts go out to them more and more? As we go from house 
to house, ministering to the needy, speaking to the impenitent, 
giving consolation to desolated hearts, kneeling by the bedside 
of the sick, leaning over the dying to point them to the Lamb 
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of God, if we could only somehow get it into our hearts, into 
the very woof and warp of our being, that here is a soul infi- 
nitely precious to the Redeemer, over whose sin the angels weep, 
over whose return the arches of heaven will ring with glad hal- 
lelujahs, who may through the ceaseless ages of eternity sing 
with the white-robed throng, the praises of the Lamb, would 
not our hearts thrill with a truer love for them, and our minis- 
trations to them be transformed? That would lift pastoral work 
off of the low plane of drudgery and task work. And in the 
case especially of our own people, if we could only realize more 
fully that they are a peculiar treasure committed to our care by 
the Saviour himself; that we are to train and develop these souls 
for heavenly service here, and for service in heaven hereafter, 
that they are perchance the rough material out of which may 
be hewn and fashioned engaging forms, as of angels of light, 
that tremendous latent possibilities lie in every soul, which under 
God we are to bring out, would we not deal with them in a more 
loving spirit? I am persuaded that this is precisely what many 
of us pastors need—just this spirit of deep love for our own 
people in particular, and for souls in general, to transfuse our 
being, and to transform our pastoral service. Truly says Dr. 
Cuyler, “After all the chief power of a Christian minister is 
heart power.” That is Christ’s real power over you and me. 
The pride of a congregation may be awakened by brilliant pul- 
pit displays ; but it is personal attention and affectionate sym- 
pathy with cach individual that bind our congregation to us with 
hooks of steel. “If you do not care for the people to whom 
you minister,” writes Rev. Mr. Wynne, “you might as well stay 
away, and not disturb and weary them with your official inter- 
ference. If you have no love for them, you have no rea! min- 
istry to offer them; better not mock them with a counterfeit. 
Take it as an axiom that you cannot help where you do not 
love.” And a greater than Mr. Wynne, the apostle Paul, writes 
to the Thessalonians, “But we were gentle among you, even as 
a nurse cherisheth her children; so being affectionately desirous 
of you, we were willing to have imparted unto you, not the 


Gospel of God only, but also our own souls, because ye were 
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dear unto us,” I Thess. 2: 7,8. May God give us such a pas- 
toral spirit as that! 

But what is the great object of the pastoral office? Premis- 
ing that in general our object in everything is the glory of God, 
what specific objects may the pastor propose to himself as he 
moves among his people? The minister is an apostle—one 
sent of Christ. As the Father sent the Son, so Christ has sent 
us. As he came to provide salvation for us, so he sends us to 
proclaim salvation. But is that simply to make and preach ser- 
mons? We are separated unto the Gospel of Christ—but not 
simply for the pulpit. Do we objectively put before us the 
preaching of the Gospel in the pastoral office? So it seems to 
me the specific object of the pastor must be fo do the will and 
honor the Christ who has sent us, and to bring men unto a saving 
relation to him. And what an object that is. To honor Christ 
our exalted Lord, to make him known among men, not only by 
word in the pulpit, but by word and deed, by look and tone, by 
spirit and bearing, every day of the seven, of every week of the 
year, that is enough to call forth the highest energies and fire 
the noblest ambition of any man. To my mind one of the great 
secrets of apostolic labor and sacrifice, was the over-powering 
sense of a personal relation to a real Christ. The apostles had 
seen the Lord; they never could forget that. To each of them 
there was Christ, Friend, Saviour, Lord, who had lived and 
taught, who had bled and died, who had risen in power and as- 
cended to glory, who had chosen and ordained them, and to 
whom they belonged body and soul. And everywhere, in Je- 
rusalem, in Ephesus, in Antioch, in Corinth, in Rome, on the 
plains of Asia Minor; in synagogue and temple, in market place 
and forum, in the streets and in the prison house, on Mars Hill 
or by the river side, before venerable councilors, provincial gov- 
ernors, Roman procurators, kings, queens, imperial guards, or 
the haughty imperator himself, they made known, they honored, 
they exalted Jesus of Nazareth, the Lord of glory. And they 
were mightily successful too. And since their time, is it not 
true, that the most eminently successful preachers have been 
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those who thus not only in pulpit, but in pastoral labor, have had 
this mastering sense of a real Christ, whose will they were do- 
ing and whom they tried to honor? Oh, if we can only make 
more and more vivid to our souls the blessed presence of our 
glorious Lord, being truly conscious “of that majestic simple 
Figure, great in its simplicity, in its innocence, in its purity, in 
its unworldliness, that walked once on this earth, and that walks 
forever through the lives of men,” with us in our daily life, on 
our round of visits, as we enter this home, as we speak to this 
soul, our pastoral work will take on a new character and glory 
that shall make it a source of constant joy and power. 

Then growing out of this is the specific object of bringing 
men to this Saviour. This has reference to the personal salva- 
tion and upbuilding in the divine life of every soul in our par- 
ish. Dare we propose a less object than this? Dare we be 
satisfied with attempting less that this? Dare we as real under- 
shepherds let our pastoral work degenerate into a mere busy-ness 
in making calls, and keeping our people in good humor and fill- 
ing up our pastoral record? Can we, dare we, be satisfied with 
anything short of feeding “the Church of God which he hath 
purchased with his own blood,” and with anything less than the 
most strenuous efforts to bring every unsaved soul within reach 
of our influence to accept Christ as a personal Saviour ? 

The time fails me to speak of methods in pastoral work. 
Suffice it to say that we ought to have some systematic method 
of pastoral oversight and visitation. We believe thoroughly in 
a regular old-fashioned pastoral visit, conducted, of course, with- 
out stiffness, formality and mannerism, yet always partaking of 
a religious character. A mere social call to discuss the weather 
and the baby, is scarcely a genuine pastoral visit. I well re- 
member how my honored father whose ministry God has greatly 
blessed, would manage kindly and tenderly to engage all the 
members of the families he visited in religious conversation, and 
what untold good such visits did. And yet in scarcely anything 
is more wisdom and tact needed than in just such visits. But 
we must carry the Gospel from house to house, and we must 
exercise a spiritual supervision over our flock. Our people 
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ought to feel that dereliction in duty will be faithfully noted by 
the pastor. In my Eastern charge, if any were absent from the 
communion, they expected a prompt visit from me to inquire 
into the cause. And it did them good. The busy pastor will 
employ different methods in the oversight of his flock. Pas- 
toral letters, personal letters and postal cards, tracts, leaflets, vis- 
its, may all be utilized. 

We have thus looked at the pastor in touch with his people. 
We have just a moment or two in which to consider something 
that underlies all we have hitherto said, and yet which needs 
special emphasis—that is, the pastor in touch with God. The 
pastor in touch with his people means that same pastor first and 
primarily in touch with his Lord. What has been said applies 
largely to the external work of the pastor; this pertains to his 
inner spiritual life. The first is the pastor on his manward side; 
this is the pastor on his Godward side. That was the pastor 
pointing others to heaven; this is the pastor with his own gaze 
skyward, looking unto Jesus. This has reference to the per- 
sonal piety of the pastor, and his life with God in Christ. That 
was the pastor on his feet among his people; this is the pastor 
on his knees before God. And the peripatetic work can never 
be successfully done without this preliminary work on the knees. 
It goes without saying that the pastor must be pre-eminently a 
man of prayer. He must walk with God in the privacy of his 
closet, if he is to walk with God among his people. He must 
believe intensely in the reality, necessity, and power of prayer. 
He should never go out among his people without going in first 
before his God. He cannot talk successfully with men unless 
God has first talked with him through the Holy Spirit. When 
Moses came down from the Mount, how his face shone. He 
knew it not, but the people knew it. And when the pastor sal- 
lies forth among his people fresh from the audience chamber 
of the King, his people will see it and feel it too. If before 
going out we lay our work before God item by item, our plans, 
our desires, the peculiar circumstance of each case, our pastoral 
work will have a power and a fruitfulness we never dreamed of 
before. 
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Many a ministry, despite other excellences, has been very 
barren of spiritual results. And may we not find the cause of 
it right here, the pastor has failed to keep in touch with God, 
and the fountain of his spiritual life fresh and pure? While busy 
here and there such pastors have failed to tarry at the throne of 
grace in quietness for God’s message to their own souls. With 
all our handling of sacred things, we ministers are liable to a 
peculiar temptation, and that is to personal spiritual neglect. 
Often in our critical study of the word we fail to get the rich 
juices of divine truth for ourselves. We must keep in touch vi- 
tally with God, and then we shall come in living and uplifting 
touch with our people. 

Is it not worth our while then to endeavor to become great 
pastors? Is it not of primal importance that with an exalted con- 
ception of our office, we cultivate every possible element contrib- 
uting to this end? The preaching and pastoral offices are mutu- 
ally reactive. The proper discharge of duty in the pulpit ought 
to send the preacher among his people, in the true spirit, during 
the week. A faithful devotion to pastoral work will make more 
pointed, efficient and fruitful the sermon on Sunday. No dan- 
ger of the preacher's reaching the dead-line if with a due atten- 
tion to study he combine due attention to pastoral duties. A 
true pastor enters the pulpit with a different spirit and a different 
message from that of the mere student preacher. That eminent 
preacher and pastor, Robert Murray McCheyne, of whom it was 
said that a house seemed a more heavenly place for a week or 
two after he had visited it, said once that on the Sabbath he 
sometimes visited a critically ill parishioner in order “to take a 
look over the verge” before preaching. No trouble about texts 
and illustrations for the active, devoted pastor. 

Such pastoral work will forge bonds of Christian love and fel- 
lowship between us and our people that nothing else will. What 
faithful pastor here but has felt it! It has nearly broken our 
hearts to sever ties which years of faithful pastoral fellowship 
had formed. Dr. Cuyler tells of a Scotchman who cherished 
for forty-six years the memory of the sainted McCheyne, the 
pastor of his youth. And the dearest thing in his memory of 
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the great man was not his sermons, but the fact that a few days 
before his death McCheyne, in meeting him on the street, said 
to him, “Jimmy, I hope that all is well with your soul. How is 
your sick sister? 1 am coming to see her again shortly.” 

And what holy joy there is in such a touch with our people. 
They truly become our hope and joy and crown of rejoicing in 
the presence of our Lord. “We cannot manifest the love of Christ 
towards men in our lives, apart from suffering and sacrifice in their 
behalf. The luminous path of our Lord, while it issues in the 
throne of God, will lead us through wilderness, through Geth- 
semanes, and across Calvaries. But, if we follow on to do his 
bidding, continuing his saving, loving life in our words and deeds, 
the light of love will never go out to leave us in the darkness. 
And our characters will unfold in perennial bloom with the 
beauty of God's holiness.” 


ARTICLE IV. 
THE BODY IN THE RESURRECTION, 
By Rev, C. L. BARRINGER, 

The ancient philosophers, guided by the dim light of nature, 
were led to hope and believe that there might be a future state 
of existence for man. Notwithstanding their deep learning and 
often their beautiful reasoning, yet they never taught, or held 
forth the idea that there was to be a resurrection of the dead. 
Now and then some one of these ancient teachers would ad- 
vance some theory concerning it, but nothing definite, nothing 
tangible. 

The doctrine of the resurrection of the body is preéminently 
the teaching of the divine word. No where else, do we find it 
taught. It is in vain that we search nature for a solution of the 
difficulty. There is nothing in nature that will suggest it, 
though I will admit that there is much in nature that will illus- 
trate it, when it is once revealed. The fact that the doctrine of 
the resurrection dead, or of the body, is revealed and taught, is 
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not disputed, though the question, “With what body do they 
come forth ?” has given rise to many and varied opinions. The 
only theory that seems to satisfy the intelligent mind, is that of 
a literal resurrection of the body, made incorruptible and fitted 
to the condition of the heavenly state. 

I know there are many objections to this theory, among which 
is that the body returns to dust, and that it even enters into 
other living organisms. But how do we know this latter to be 
a fact? Who has successfully solved this theory ? On the other 
hand, the strongest and most strenuous advocates of the germ 
theory teach, that the germ of the human body has the attribute 
of wholeness and isolation, so that it is impossible to be taken 
up and become a part of some other living organism. If this 
be true, why not just as well assume that every particle of the 
human body has the same law written upon it? Le Conte, an 
eminent physicist, has declared that “matter which has come up 
by evolution through the universal, vegetable and animal king- 
doms, to be part of an essential human body, when that body 
dies, loses forever all availability for becoming part of another 
human body.” 

Thus we find that even science, without any intention on its 
part, gives its testimony in favor of a literal resurrection of the 
human body. Suppose that the particles of the human body 
are scattered to the four winds of heaven, is it a matter or task 
too hard for God to find and unite them again? Take a hand- 
ful of steel, and brass, and lead filings, mix them together, and 
then pass a magnet through the mass, and it will pick out every 
particle of steel and leave the rest. Does not the Creator of the 
magnet possess even greater power, and is he not able to bring 
together and reunite the separated particles of the body ? 

By some Paul is thought to teach the germ theory. But we 
will be able to understand his teachings better if we place our- 
selves at his side and among the people he was striving to make 


strong in the doctrines of the Gospel. There were two great 


parties among the Corinthians, the Gnostics and the Stoics. 
The Gnostics held and taught that matter was the seat of all 
evil, and in order that the soul might be purified from evil, it 
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was necessary that it should be separated from the body. There- 
fore they denied the resurrection of the body. The Stoics, on 
the other hand, taught that the resurrection consisted in the tri- 
umph of the will over mind and body. This difference of opin- 
ion brought them into contention and they appealed to Paul. 
Paul in his reply seems to have anticipated their objection, for 
he says: “Some of you will say, How are the dead raised up? 
and with what body do they come?” The question relates not 
to the method, but to the fact. How can it be possible that the 
dead are raised? How sharp and deriding is his answer: “Thou 
fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened except it die.” 
Why talk of impossibilities, there is nothing impossible with 
God. You sow seed, and why? That it may die and yield 
you an increase. If you can receive and act upon the fact that 
the decay of the seed is the condition of the harvest, why should 
the decay of the body and the scattering of its particles, cause 
your faith to weaken in the resurrection? The mystery of the 
decaying seed, and the ripening harvest, is no more mysterious 
than that of the resurrection. “That which thou sowest, thou 
sowest not that body that shall be, but bare grain.” He then 
proceeds to answer the question, “With what body do they come 
forth?” In Paul’s description of the raised body, we cannot fail 
but to see that there is an identity existing between the resur- 
rected body and the body once buried. “It is sown,” “it is 
raised.” What? Is there one body buried and an entirely dif- 
ferent body raised? In First Corinthians 15th chapter and 37th 
verse, when he says that the grain produced from the seed sown 
is not the very body which is sown, does he not intimate that 
the body -to be raised is not numerically the same with the bur- 
ied body, but something of the same kind brought forth from 
the grave by the power of God. 

Moreover, although the very numerical body be not raised, 
yet the body is truly raised, because the body that is raised, be- 
ing united to the soul, there will be an identity existing between 
that which was buried to that which was raised. The Scripture 
does not teach that the same numerical body will be raised; 
what it does teach is, that the dead shall be raised. In verses 
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42-44, Paul goes on to show what properties the raised body will 
possess. “It is sown in corruption; it is raised in incorruption,” 
&c. It is somewhat singular that, in this chapter, Paul speaks 
only of the resurrection of the righteous. The resurrected body 
of the righteous is to be incorruptible, glorious and powerful, 
while in its tendencies and use it will be spiritual; for which 
cause the persons who obtain these bodies are said to bear 
the image of the heavenly. He also affirms two things in ref- 
erence to the bodies of the saints; first, that their bodies shall 
be raised, and secondly, that when raised they will have none of 
the animal about them as formerly. Notwithstanding that there 
is to be this great difference, yet the body raised will, in a cer- 
tain sense, be the same as the body buried. 

The Christian fathers taught the same idea, for we find that 
when Rufin wrote to Anastasius, he used the following language: 
“Moreover, also, we acknowledge that the resurrection of our 
flesh will be complete and perfect ; of this our very flesh in which 
we now live, no member of it being amputated, nor any part of 
it being cut away, and to which nothing of its whole nature will 
be wanting, excepting corruption.” It is evident, that when the 
Fathers spake of the resurrection of the very flesh in which we 
now live, they did not mean the same kind of flesh, and far less 
the same flesh that was buried. They knew that the flesh of 
the raised bodies of the saints would be incorruptible, conse- 
quently it would be different from that which was buried. They 
saw in the animal kingdom various kinds of flesh, and this di- 
versity led them to believe, that the incorruptible substance 
of the raised bodies of the saints would consist of real flesh 
and be analogous to the flesh of the now living body, because it 
will be formed into a body composed of members and organs of 
sensations and use, similar to the members and organs of the 
present body. If the raised bodies of the saints are to have 
such members of usefulness, and organs of sensation and feeling 
as the new condition requires, and if these members and organs 
are to be of similar form and use with the members and organs 
of the present body, it will in reality be the same body whether 


it be composed of the same component parts of flesh or not. 
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We are well aware that our present body is justly called the 
same body in all the different stages of our natural life, on ac- 
count of the constant similarity of its members and of the whole 
body itself, notwithstanding that the matter composing our body 
is constantly changing, as well as the size and strength of its 
members and the appearance of the countenance, in the progress 
of the body from birth to manhood, and from manhood to old 
age, and yet we call it the same body. Can a body contribute 
to the happiness, joy and well-being of a spirit, otherwise than 
by conveying to it notices and impressions from external ob- 
jects, and by being instrumental to it in all its operations? This 
being so, must not such a body have members and organs of 
sensation and feeling ? 

In Hebrews we read: “But ye are come unto Mount Zion, 
and unto the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem.” 
The careful reader of the Bible will readily understand that the 
happiness of the saints after the resurrection is represented as in 
part arising from the nature of the place of their abode. The 
same is taught by Christ when he says: “In my Father's house 
are many mansions, * * I go to prepare a place for you.” 
Also by Peter: “Nevertheless we, according to his promise, look 
for a new heaven and a new earth. Again by John: “And | 
saw a new heaven and a new earth.” That these declarations 
as to the future joy and happiness of the saints are not to be 
interpreted metaphorically, is learned from the gospel doctrine 
of the resurrection, in which we are assured that we shall be uni- 
ted to a real body, consisting of organs of sensation and feeling, 
and of members fitted for action. If there is to be a material 
habitation for the raised bodies of the saints, then these bodies 
must have members and organs of sensation, whereby they can 
derive enjoyment and pleasure from the habitation fitted up for 
them. A body without members and senses would be useless, 
so members and senses without objects for enjoyment would be 
useless. If the raised bodies of the saints are to have members 
and organs of sense, they may be in their form and use similar 
to the members and organs of their present bodies, at least as 
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far as their new conditions will admit, consequently the body 
that is raised will be as much the same with the body that was 
buried, as that body was the same with itself in the different 
stages of its life in the flesh. 

I have said that the resurrected body of the saints will resem- 
ble the body that was buried, so far as their new state will ad- 
mit. This limit is necessary, for the Scripture mentions two 
particulars in which the bodies will differ. In 1 Cor. 6 : 13, we 
have this expression: “Meats for the belly, and the belly for 
meats ; but God shall destroy both it and them.” ‘That is God 
will in the new body either destroy the stomach and its use, or 
else give the new body organs of a different construction, so that 
the body will not have to depend on meats for strength and 
vigor. Christ says: “But they who shall be accounted worthy 
to obtain that world, and the resurrection from the dead, neither 
marry nor are given in marriage * * for they are equal un- 
to the angels.” From this it follows that none of the appetites 
and passions which are now found in the flesh, will have any 
existence in the resurrected body. Reason also teaches us that 
the similarity or sameness of the body which is raised, with the 
body that was buried, by no means requires that the imperfec- 
tions of the one should have a place in the other, that the iden- 
tity may be complete. It is held that one half of those born 
into the world, die infancy. As we believe that infants will have 
a part in the resurrection of the just, the question arises, will an 
infant at death be an infant in the resurrection ? 

Bickersteth says, “that a babe in glory is a babe forever ;” 
and he but reechoes the longings of every parent’s heart. An- 
other has said “that heaven would be robbed of half its glory, if 
there were no infant prattle there.” But do these sentiments, 
beautiful as they are, find a basis in reason? Think a moment. 
Do we desire that our living child should always be an infant ? 
Does not the mother’s love grow stronger in the hope that the 
time will come when that puny arm shall be her strong and safe 
support? Does not her heart swell with pride to think of the 
time when she can look up into a manly face and say, “This is 


my son?” Would it not be a sorrow worse than death if the 
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physician should say to that fond mother, “Your child will never 
develop into manhood ; it will always be helpless and dependent 
as now.” Infancy is immaturity. It is beautiful in its simplic- 
ity, sweet in its innocency, but still immature. Parents rejoice 
in the thought that their child is to develop in mind and body. 
Is it, then, to be desired that those who die in infancy should be 
infants forever? The Scripture teaches that the raised bodies of 
the saints are to be complete, perfect, mature, wanting nothing. 
In the case of infants, and in cases of bodily deformity, will 
these have a place, being immature, imperfect, in a world where 
all is mature and perfect? The same is the case with those who 
die in old age, with the form and features wasted and scarred 
and wrinkled. Are these to come forth bearing the marks of 
pain and care and time? Would it be desirable? Does the 
word of God hold forth any such idea? Is age an element that 
enters into our identity? Does it affect the Ago’ The fulness 
of youth, the lines of age and care are not what mark the iden- 
tity of our bodies. What if that aged parent should come forth 
with every wrinkle smoothed, with every line of care and sor- 
row obliterated, with only the sweetness of age remaining ; 
would they be any the less the parents with whom we parted 
years ago? Conscience, reason, will not permit us to believe 
otherwise. The body will be given the members, organs and 
features suited to the new sphere in which it is to exist, but this 
will not change or destroy its identity. No doubt the raised body 
of the saints will be endowed with new powers of action, and 
new senses, and these, in turn, may require additional members 
and organs of sensation, but, notwithstanding these additions, 
the raised body will, on account of its general similarity with the 
body that was buried, be still considered the same. We see the 
same law at work in the present life. The formative power of 
character is so great that it is clearly seen in the face and form ; 
so that the person looks that which he is. So every spiritual 
grace that beautifies the body and soul while here in the flesh, 
will come to have its corresponding grace beautifying the res- 
urrected body. The resurrection of the same body, in this 


sense is possible, and of easy conception; the teaching of the 
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fathers on this subject is in accordance with the doctrine of the 
Scripture. The Scripture speaks plainly when, in describing the 
state of the righteous after the resurrection, it represents them 
as having their mortal bodies refashioned or made like to the 
glorified body of Christ, and that we shall enter a new world 
where, from surroundings suited to the nature of our new bod- 
ies, we shall live through all eternity. 


ARTICLE V. 
THE WRATH OF GOD, 
By REv. Pror, A. G. Voret, A, M. 


Is there really any such thing as the wrath of God? There 
is no question but that the phrase is used and very frequently 
used in the Bible. But can the expression be taken in the ordi- 
nary signification of the words? Is it a mere figure of speech? 
If a figure or a reality—-how are we to conceive that which is 
implied in the expression? The Bible also speaks of the wrath 
of man. Can wrath be ascribed to God in the same sense in 
which it is ascribed to man? 

These questions are intended to open an inquiry into a biblical 
conception, which from its connection with sin, the law, the 
atonement and the whole plan of redemption, is of the very 
highest importance in dogmatics. Moreover, the biblical con- 
ception of the wrath of God is surrounded with difficulties, which 
the frequency of the occurrence of the idea in the Bible, by no 
means diminishes. To an unreflecting mind there may seem to 
be no difficulty in the idea of the wrath of God. The matter 
may be superficially judged by the character of human emo- 
tions. But it requires only a few moments’ thought to perceive 
that God cannot become angry like a man. In what sense then 
is wrath ascribed to him ? 

It is evident that the manner of conceiving the wrath of God 
depends in large measure on the mode of conceiving the nature 


of God generally. The general idea of God may be of such a 
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nature that it excludes the thought of his wrath being anything 
in him, but requires that it be understood of the relations which 
men sustain towards him. Is God capable of wrath, or is he 
only capable of a relation to his creatures which, while not really 
anger in him, is felt as wrath by them? It is possible to con- 
ceive of the nature of God in such a manner that he is above all 
perturbation. Anything like an emotion cannot really exist in 
him. His immutability will not admit this. Or God may be 
conceived as capable of being moved by love and goodness. 
But these attributes being infinite, the existence of wrath in God 
would appear like a contradiction. 

Theological thinking has been dominated at various times by 
abstract philosophical conceptions, and especially in the idea of 
God. This was not only the case with the scholastics of the 
middle ages. It was true also of the scholasticism of the sev- 
enteenth century. The warnings of Luther in this direction 
seemed to be in vain. “The Aristotelian or philosophical God 
is the God of the Jews, Turks and Papists. But he does not 
concern us, for that God whom the Holy Scriptures show to us, 
is our God, for he grants to us his appearance, light and right, 
and speaks with us.” “Let us learn that we must comprehend 
God not according to our reason, but as he has revealed him- 
self, and has condescended to speak with us and deal with us in 
a human fashion.” In accordance with his Biblical realism, Lu- 
ther conceived of the nature of God as full of life reality. His 
idea of the wrath of God was also decidedly realistic. The 
great Reformer did not shun anthropomorphic language. 

But our great dogmaticians with all their efforts to build upa 
thoroughly Biblical system of theology, fell into abstractions 
which prevented a living conception of God. The hardened 
immutability which their form of thinking ascribed to God, 
takes away from him not only real wrath but all real life. It is 
one of the good features of the Lutheran theology of this cen- 
tury that this congealed, abstract idea of God and of lifeless 
immutability in him has given away to a living, realistic con- 
ception, which allows God to enter into the history of the world 


with its times and changes. It is one of the points in which 
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the thinking of men like Thomasius and Frank is truer to the 
ideas of Luther than the great systematizers of the seventeenth 
century. 

It was a very acute observation recently make by von CEttin- 
gen in regard to the personal conception of God which takes 
him into the history of the world, when he said: “This is not 
a vicious ‘anthropomorphism,’ which draws God down into the 
finite and human. Quite the contrary. It is a product of gen- 
uine human speculation and reasoning, when we think God as 
the ‘absolutely existent’ beyond the stars, or change him into a 
logical ‘process of conception,’ or identify him with the endless, 
space filling power which penetrates all nature. In this sense 
even Haeckel acknowledges the existence of a deity, when he 
says: ‘God is necessity’—an utterance, which in my judgment 
coincides with atheism.” (cf. Neue Kirchliche Zcitschrift, V. 
Jahrg., p. 271.) 

Too great a dread of anthropomorphic conceptions of God 
will not be helpful to understand the truth in regard to his na- 
ture. There is wisdom in the remark of Luther quoted above 
that the human language of Scripture will give a better idea of 
God than the abstractions of philosophy. It is highly impor- 
tant for Christian thinking to comprehend God as the personal 
God. Personal life as we know it includes emotions. When 
the Scriptures represent the personal life of God in the same 
manner, the emotions ascribed to him ought not to be explained 
away. Immutability is not immovability, but remaining the 
same unchanged in and through all the movements of life. 

Where the abstract conception of an absolute immutability in 
God prevai's, wrath in any true sense will be denied to God. In 
Gerhard’s Loci (Vol. L., p. 349, ed. Preuss) there is a brief dis- 
cussion of this question: “Can wrath be rightly attributed to 
God on account of righteousness?” The answer is negative. 
“The Scriptures ascribe wrath to God only anthropopathically, 
for it signifies ‘the effect of God’s vengeance, and not the dis- 
turbing mental! affection.’"’ The latter words are quoted from 
\ugustine, (The City of God, bk. 9, chap. 5.) Gerhard further 


says approvingly: “The scholastics prove that wrath does not 
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properly belong to God,” and then gives some of their argu- 
ments, the chief of which is that God is immutable and a7a- 
Ans.” According to this view the scriptural expression, “the 
wrath of God,” is only a figure of speech. It may be a real 
thing, and, as the “effect of God’s vengeance,” is indeed a real 
thing ; but it is not a real wrath. It is not something in God, 
but something in the relations existing between man and God. 

Now it cannot be denied from the outset, without further in- 
quiry, that it is possible that the assertions of the Bible about 
the wrath of God are anthropopathic. Undoubtedly the lan- 
guage of the Bible, and particularly of the Old Testament, is, 
for the most part, not dogmatical, but rhetorical and poetical in 
style ; and hence is characterized by figures and tropes. But even 
in rhetorical and poetical language all is not figurative. How is 
it to be determined whether any particular expression is used in 
its proper sense or not? Evidently no external criterion can be 
found to decide what is figurative or what is literally true. The 
intrinsic character of the language alone can decide whether 
God is represented anthropomorphically or not in the Bible gen- 
erally or in particular passages and phrases. 

Is there anything in the character of the language used in con- 
nection with the idea of the wrath of God to determine whether 
that is a representation of God not to be taken strictly so, but 
rather as only a human way of speaking ? 

The examination of a particular passage may serve to an- 
swer this question, at least in part. In the 63d chapter of Isa- 
iah is found the sublime description of the winepress-treader 
coming from Edom. Here the Lord executing judgment is rep- 
resented as a hero trampling upon his enemies; and again the 
hero is described as one treading a winepress. Manifestly this 
is poetical and figurative speech. When, in this connection, we 
read: “I trod them in mine anger and trampled them in my 
fury” (Is. 63: 3. Quotations are from the R. V.), we must un- 
derstand this as a part of the figure and the expression is an 
thropomorphic. However, in such an expression the treading 
and trampling may be figurative and the fury and the anger not 


so; or the fury may be and the anger not. And now we wish t 
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argue that the latter is actually the case. Even in this highly 
poetical chapter, the anger of God is not a mere anthropopath- 
ism. “That “day of vengeance” was at the same time “the year 
of my redeemed” (v. 4). In celebrating this redemption other 
emotions are ascribed to God, namely, loving-kindness, good- 
ness, mercy (v. 7); affliction, love, pity (v.9). Are all these 
anthropopathic? If not, on what principle can we select those 
which are and those which are not? The affliction and pity 
may be regarded as manifestations of the mercy and love. 
These manifestations may be expressed in a human way. But 
is the underlying feeling or attribute, the mercy or the love, to 
be regarded in the same light? By no means. Indeed our 
faith is hardly satisfied by regarding love as an attribute of God. 
Love is the nature of God in a fuller sense than that of a mere 
attribute. It is an essential characteristic, what the Germans 
call a Wesensbestimmtheit. If now there is an underlying real- 
ity belonging to some of these emotions ascribed to God, it is 
reasonable to accept it for all. In reference to the question 
raised above as to an internal criterion to judge of the literal- 
ness or figurativeness of Bible language, it would seem to be a 
just rule to declare that the intrinsic character of the language 
of Scripture is such, that however much these emotions may be 
represented in forms of language taken from the relations of hu- 
man life, there is an underlying reality which belongs to the na- 
ture and life of God and not only to the relations of men towards 
an absolutely immutable Infinite Being. As to the wrath of 
God in particular that may be anthropopathically represented in 
the Bible, but certainly xot more so than the whole relation of God 
to man and ali his dealings with man. 

Only one passage has been examined; but it has led up to 
principles which the examination of other passages would but 
confirm. In regard to the general teaching of the Bible on the 
subject of the wrath of God, the saying of Jacobi quoted by Von 
(Ettingen in the article already referred to, is true: “In creating 
man God theomorphisized ; hence man, created in God’s image, 
has a right to represent his God ina certain sense anthropomor- 
phically. 
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But we may give up that abstract philosophical conception of 
God as an infinite immutability and the doctrine of anthropo- 
morphisms which it necessitates, and yet continue to ask whether 
wrath in a true sense can be predicated of God. Would it not 
infringe on the moral perfection of God to attribute to him such 
an emotion as anger? The wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God. Will wrath of any kind work righteous- 
ness? Especially when we consider that righteousness, both in 
God and man, is represented in the Bible as having its spring in 
the fountain head of love. Will perfect love admit of wrath? 

The writer remembers the satisfaction he experienced when in 
his theologically formative period he thought he had found a 
very simple solution of the difficulties implied in the preceding 
questions. A German work written by a mystic writer came 
into his possession, entitled “God and His Revelations in Nature 
and History,’ by Julius Hamberger. Here he found the wrath 
and the love of God reduced to a unity. Wrath is nothing but 
love wrongly perceived. This seemed to be the master-key to 
open a very difficult subject. Since then the writer has learned 
to suspect all keys that promise to open doors of mystery too 
easily. But at that time it seemed like wonderful wisdom to read 
as follows (p. 56): “In the external world light is a joy and de- 
light to the healthy eye, but to the diseased inflamed eye it is 
agony, not by the fault of the light, but in consequence of the 
wrong constitution of the organ which is to receive it, or rather 
which resists its reception.” Jacob Boehme was quoted as the 
great illuminator of this mystery (p. 60): “Nevermore, thus 
this Christian thinker teaches, is God inflamed with wrath in 
himself, but this happens only in the spirit of the creature.” 
Hamberger himself adds: “What the creature experiences as 
divine wrath is only based on its wrong relation to the everlast- 
ing love and perfection?” Since that time the writer has learned 
that these ideas are by no means confined to the mystics, but 
that they are very common among theologians. 

It certainly has a plausible sound to say that the wrath of 
God is only a subjective experience of what is in reality love by 


VoL. XXIV. No. 4. 65 
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a wrongly constituted subject or that wrath is only a modifica- 
tion of love or goodness. But an explanation which reduces so 
important a scriptural idea, so important a factor in the plan of 
salvation to a mere relation and that, too, not so much a relation 
of God towards the creature as of the creature toward God, 
looks like a suspicious process of dilution. 

From the presentation of “Luther’s Theology” by Th. Har- 
nack, it appears that this view has been understood by some to 
be Luther’s teaching, although Harnack himself vigorously de- 
nies it. For instance in vol. II. p. 62 sq., we find a criticism of 
H. Schultz on this point. Harnack says: “H. Schultz errone- 
ously supposes that Luther also teaches that the wrath of God 
is only a subjective perception of unreconciled man in his op- 
position to God, but is not grounded objectively in God himself, 
who has revealed to us in Christ his true will, 2 e. his will of 
love * * Luther it is said only acknowledges the wrath of 
love which hates sin, but without anything further loves the sin- 
ner; but which on the other hand causes the destruction of him 
who persistently resists love.” In discussing this point Har- 
nack aptly says: “Luther should not be made an authority for 
recent ideas.” 

The doctrine of the wrath of God is one of fundamental im- 
portance in Luther’s theology, and the great Reformer under- 
stood very well the importance of a realistic conception of such 
a basal fact. But however interesting and instructive the study 
of Luther’s opinions on the subject may be, the vital question 
is, whether in the scriptural presentation the wrath of God is 
only a modification of his love. Nor need many passages be 
discussed to test the matter. 

A very slight acquaintance with the New Testament is suffi- 
cient to know that the wrath of God is a cardinal feature of the 
Pauline theology. The argument in the epistle to the Romans 
hinges on the double revelation of God: “of his righteousness” 
(Rom. 1 : 17), and of his “wrath” (v. 18). This double revela- 
tion exhibits not only a twofold condition of men, but a twofold 
attitude of God towards men. The wrath is opposed to the 
righteousness as elsewhere it is opposed to mercy (cf. Rom. 
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g: 22; Is. 54:8 and 60:10). To understand this opposition 
it is necessary to bear in mind the peculiar turn given to the idea 
of righteousness in the Bible and especially in the argument of 
Paul. Luther penetrated to the core of the matter, when he 
said: “Since he sent Christ, our Saviour, into the world, it is 
certainly not his intention that he wishes to be righteous in this 
manner that he will punish every one according to his desert; 
but thus does he wish to be and to be called and known right- 
eous, that he makes those righteous and good who acknowledge 
their sin and has mercy on them.”” God's judgment in favor of 
the oppressed, especially of sinners, constitutes the righteousness 
of which Paul speaks. Cf. Cremer’s Lexicon, sub voce diazo- 
ovvy and opyn. This sin-forgiving righteousness of God is 
opposed by Paul to his sin-rétaining and sin-punishing wrath. 
The former represents an energetic action of God in favor of 
men, whose spring is love. The latter also represents an ener- 
getic action of God against men, whose spring is the opposite of 
love. For the moral degradation of the ungodly unto which God 
“gave them up” would be strange evidence of divine love indeed. 

Nor is this energetic action of divine judgment against “men 
who hold down the truth in unrighteousness” merely educative. 
Of course God's judgments are instructive. But the reaction of 
God’s majesty against sin is not only chastening, but retributive. 
Otherwise “how shall God judge the world?” Where would 
the last “day of wrath” be? It is not chastening love, but re- 
tributive judgment which God exercised, when in the revelation 
of wrath “against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, 
who hold down the truth in unrighteousness,” he made men in 
all ages “receive in themselves that recompense of their error 
which was due.” Sodom and Gomorrha overturned, Pharaoh 
hardened, the “spirits in prison, which aforetime were disobedi- 
ent, when the long-suffering of God waited in the days of Noah,” 
all “vessels of wrath” which in spite of the long-suffering of 
God” became “fitted for destruction,” display an action and atti- 
tude of God which has not its spring in love, but in some other 
part of God's nature. 


The first chapter of Romans is of itself conclusive against 
I £ 
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the idea that wrath is only a modification of the love of God. 
It is also conclusive against the idea that in the New Testament 
the wrath of God has only an eschatological force, as if in time 
there were no longer a revelation of God’s wrath, but in the end 
of the world there will be a day of wrath for those who rejected 
the love of God. Even Cremer in his Biblical Theological Lex- 
icon says: “In the New Testament the wrath of God has an 
essentially eschatological signification” (p. 642). In regard to 
this view the recently deceased Dr. Frank says in his grave 
manner: “In view of such testimonies from Scripture as Rom. 
1 : 18 seq., where Paul wishes the effect of the divine wrath to 
be recognized in the religious and moral deterioration described 
there, or Eph. 2 : 3 where he says of those who walked in the 
lusts of their flesh, that they were children of wrath, or John 3 : 
36 in accordance with which the wrath of God adideth on him 
who obeyeth not the Son, in the same sense in which sin re- 
maineth in those who do not allow it to be taken away by Christ 
(cf. John 9 : 41), too much honor would be done to this opinion 
if it were deemed worthy of a more extended refutation.” (Sys- 
tem of Christian Truth, Vol. I., p. 459). 

In the earlier history of the Church Lactantius wrote a trea- 
tise on The Anger of God. It is not so much a theological, as 
a philosophical treatise, directed against the Epicureans and the 
Stoics, who maintained the idea of an indifferent or an impassive 
Deity. The Christian philosophy, which Lactantius teaches, is 
thoroughly biblical in its vivid conception of the personal char- 
acter of God and of the reality of his wrath. Opposing the idea 
that God is “immovable” and not subject to emotions, he ascribes 
a positive emotion of wrath to God. “Since there are good and 
evil things in the affairs of men, it must be that God is moved 
to both sides, both to favor when he sees that just things are 
done and to anger when he perceives unjust things” (chap. 15). 
And this emotion is necessary in God. “To be angry,” he says, 
“is the part of reason” (chap. 17). The reality of God's love is 
dependent upon the possibility of his wrath. “If God is not 
angry with the unrighteous, it is clear that he does not love the 
pious and righteous (chap. 5). 
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This profound conception is based upon the view that God 
can only love in righteousness just as he only can be righteous 
in love. To be true to the good God must positively react 
against the evil. This reaction is not merely permissive. God 
does not merely withdraw from the evil and leave it to its own 
unhappy consequences. But he asserts his will in positive op- 
position. His majesty is moved energetically against the evil 
in proper indignation. 

If now wrath is really something within God and not simply 
in the relations of men to him, is it an attribute of God? It 
would hardly be right to call it an attribute. We can conceive 
of God without exercising wrath. The absence of evil would 
leave no occasion for it. But God cannot be without his attri- 
butes. Wrath then is not itself an attribute, but a manifesta- 
tion of other attributes owing to certain conditions. In which 
of God's attributes has wrath its spring? Not love. In the 
Bible wrath is diametrically opposed to love, an opposition 


which Paul asserts with awful emphasis in Rom. 2 : 3—10. 


God's holiness and righteousness are the source of his wrath. 
In the sixth chapter of Revelations the coming of “the wrath 
of the Lamb” is described at the opening of the sixth seal. 
At the opering of the preceding seal “the souls of them that 
had been slain for the word of God” appeal for this judgment. 
What attributes in God do they appeal to? “How long, O 
Master, holy and true.” Again he, whose “name is called the 
word of God,” is described in the 19th chapter as treading “the 
wine-press of the fierceness of the wrath of Almighty God.” 
By what attributes is he denominated in executing this work ? 
Faithful and True; and “in righteousness he doth judge and 
make war.” Not in virtue of that righteousness by which God 
forgives sin, but in virtue of that righteousness by which the 
holiness of God uncompromisingly effects eternal justice, does 
God exercise wrath. 

It is this solemn and fearful fact of the wrath of God which 
is the condition of the vicarious atonement of Christ. The dis- 
position is very wide-spread at the present time to make the 
atonement also something subjective. The atonement it is 
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thought, is effected by bringing man around to a better mind, 
not by propitiating God. Of course if this is true, there can 
really be no wrath in God. But as long as we believe the ob- 
jective reality of Christ's work of redemption, we must hold to 
the belief that God’s attitude toward man has become different 
in consequence of the work of atonement. “Being now justi- 
fied by his blood, we shall be saved from the wrath of God 
through him.” 


ARTICLE VI. 
CHRISTIAN WORSHIP AND EDIFICATION,* 
By Rev. Pror. FRANK P. MANHAPT, A. M. 


A greatly increased interest in Christian worship, its forms 
and spirit, has been a marked feature of English-speaking Chris- 
tianity for seven decades.t 

Though there is difficulty in forming an accurate judgment 
as to the effect of this movement in its entirety, yet it may be 
affirmed that it is resulting in a better understanding of Chris- 
tian worship and a higher type of Christianity.t 

God reigns in the earth and in his kingdom as never before. 
The ultimate outcome must be, increased power to the kingdom. 

Nowhere is the movement more marked than among the Lu- 
therans in America. It isa natural result of the return from the 


*A lecture on the Baugher Foundation, delivered to the Faculty and 
Students of the Gettysburg Theological Seminary, May 29, 1894. 

+ It bears historic relations to the establishment of the Evangelical 
Church of Prussia with its royal liturgy, the work of Bunsen, the increas- 
ing influence of German theologians, the rise‘of Puseyism, the decline of 
primitive Methodism and Puritanism, tke revival of historic studies, par- 
ticularly of the era of the Reformation and of the early centuries of Chris- 
tendom, the development of Lutheranism in America, the increased im- 
portance of cities as centres of wealth, intelligence and influence, and the 
comparatively settled and moral condition of churches in towns and cities. 


¢ Perhaps it may even be said of those who, by extreme views and per- 
verse practices, have been led to Rome, that their religious fervor is prefer- 
able to the barren rationalism and deism, the proud and deadly indiffer- 
ence and the low morality of a few generations ago. 
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rationalism of last century to the faith of the fathers of Luther- 
anism. In the first decades of this century in Germany, many 
theologians like Schleiermacher, though not fully orthodox, 
yet set the current toward a more evangelical faith. To Harms, 
who in 1817 was the prophet and herald of reviving Lutheran- 
ism, and a leader in the warfare against rationalism, special credit 
is due. Our Church in this country quickly reflected the charac- 
ter of the literature and life of the fatherlaud. 

The General Synod, the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and 
later the General Council, the United Synod and other Luther- 
ans who yet worship largely in European tongues, have been 
the factors in these Lutheran, evangelical and liturgical tenden- 
cies and movements in the United States. 

It may be affirmed without hesitation, that among American 
Lutherans this movement has been in the interest alike of purer 
Lutheranism, a more evangelical faith, a better church life and a 
truer type of personal piety. 

Without a return to Lutheran doctrine, leading to a clearer 
Lutheran consciousness and purer forms of worship, Lutheran 
in type and therefore evangelical and of historic continuity, the 
Lutheran Church in the United States would have remained a 
stranded foundling, making pitiable efforts to have recognized 
rights of domicile, by wearing garments whose cut and color 
reflected the prevailing fashions of the Christian bodies happen- 
ing to be dominant in a community. 

The ripest result thus far attained by the liturgical labors of 
American Lutheran scholars, is the Common Service. 

It has the prime liturgical merits of simplicity, dignity, his- 
toric continuity and evangelical purity. It has the additional 
merits of variety, adaptability and beauty. It is a worshipful 
and edifying service alike for the catechumen and the theologian. 

It stands the supreme test of a Christian liturgy in that it 
adequately presents the gospel with its full and saving grace. 

To know it by years of right use is to love it and to be en- 
riched by it. 

Though it embodies mature results of the Church’s intellectual 
and spiritual progress in worship under the guidance of the 
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Holy Spirit, yet none may claim for it, absolute perfection. 
Excellent as it is, it will doubtless sooner or later give way to a 
better. 

The great interest in Christian worship on the part of our 
people, pastors and scholars, along with the fact that the Lu- 
theran Church seems likely to reach its fullest and truest de- 
velopment in America, will call for and produce a liturgy fully 
adapted to the peculiarities of a completely developed Ameri- 
can Lutheran Church. 

Of course, this coming improved liturgy will retain all of the 
essentials of the Lutheran type. It will be secured the more 
quickly and surely, by a right understanding and use of our 
present unapproachable service. 

Lutheranism being first a matter of doctrine and extending 
rapidly to various countries, naturally soon expressed itself in 
worship through a great number of liturgies. The family like- 
ness of all is so manifest as to indicate the oneness of the faith 
whence they have been drawn, and which they express. 

Like systems of Lutheran theology, they have all been devel- 
oped from the writings of Luther.* 

God’s word is ever the quarry where all true Lutheran schol- 
ars mine. Nor do they neglect the research and thought of 
others. However, the fact is, that so fully did Providence use 
the faith and genius of Luther, for the re-formation of his Church, 
that it is yet true, that the highest and purest types of Christian 
thought, belief and worship, are those substantially given to 
Christendom through him. 

We do not forget that the gold is God’s, though the mining 
and minting are Luther’s. 

The chief aim of Christian worship is glorifying God. It seeks 
to do this (first) by giving him reverent, adoring and grateful 
praise for his inherent perfections and his acts of grace; and 
(secondly) by the edification of his children, that they may glorify 
him the better in worship and life. 


*Luther’s Formula Missa of 1823 and German Mass of 1526 are the 
foundation works of Lutheran Liturgics. His commentary on the Psalms 
is especially full and rich in ideas and principles of worship. 
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A service that fails to bring the worshipers to God, in ador- 
ing and loving self-devotion, or that fails to be an effective vehi- 
cle of gracious truths from God to the worshipers, lacks the es- 
sential elements of true worship. It may be as “idle as a paint- 
ed ship upon a painted sea,” or the praying water wheel of the 
Orient. It may also be as mischievous as Satan himself appear- 
ing as an angel of light. 

Our Lutheran service does not fail here. Devout worshipers 
can fittingly through it offer their spiritual sacrifices* and they 
can receive through it the assurances and gifts of divine grace. 

Surely the meek, docile, trustful Christian cannot fail to be 
edified by such worship. It cannot, therefore but be fitting that 
such a lecture as this should treat specially of WoRSHIP AND EDI- 
FICATION. 

The three most influential of ancient nations in the sphere of 
religion were the Hebrew, Greek and Roman. The Hebrew race 
maintained the great basal ideas that God is one and God is holy. 
The great Greek idea was that of the “freedom and the sacred- 
ness of the individual” in life and worship. The great Roman 
idea was organization, development and power by law and by 
institutions. The state was thus supreme in worship and life. 

Providence, as is its wont, utilized these race and national 
ideas. As they reappear sublimated and spiritualized in the 
New Testament era, we have the theocratic kingdom in its de- 
veloped and final form under Jesus, Jehovah-Jesus as Saviour 
and King, he is the God, the holy God of the Hebrews, as man- 
ifest in the flesh. With the Holy Spirit, who proceedeth from 
the Father and the Son, this God is known to be Triune, his 
holiness as seen in Jesus and demonstrated by the Spirit is in- 
finitely perfect. The kingdom of the Triune God is one of 
holiness and love—of holy love—of loving holiness. 

By the great personal acts of repentance and faith the rela- 
tion of the individual is rightly settled toward God. 

By the Church, through its means of grace, the Christian’s 
stable and rounded growth and his sanctification, are provided. 


“1 Pet. 2 : 5-9. 
VoL. XXIV. No. 4. 66 
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The Gospels and the Acts set forth the holiness, the redeem- 
ing and atoning work of love, by which the theocracy is so re- 
constituted that the one sacrifice, so long typified being offered 
the Lamb of God reigns by the divine right and might of holi- 
ness and love. His holiness is shown in his sinless person and 
perfect life, his love in self-giving even unto death. The Lamb 
therefore is King of Kings. The Cross is histhrone. Truth is 
his personality. Love and holiness are his might. 

The earlier epistles like Thessalonians, Romans and Galatians 
set forth the great doctrine for the individual, of justification by 
faith. 

The later epistles, like Ephesians and Philippians set forth the 
doctrine of the Church—the one holy Catholic (Christian) 
Church. 

Of course, each section of the New Testament mentioned, 
teaches clearly all that it is here said the others do, yet the em- 
phasis of the teaching is as indicated, to the better unfolding 
and enriching for us of these precious and vital truths. 

In the Reformation, the doctrines settling individual relations 
to Christ as Saviour came first into prominence. Romans and 
Galatians were the storehouse whence the church-renewing and 
pillar doctrine of justification by faith was drawn. 

Later when there were reformed people and communities, and 
assemblies of believers constituting churches had to be dealt 
with, the organization and cultus of the Church became of the 
greatest importance and received their merited attention. 

History is ever repeating itself. Where men are without as- 
surance of salvation, matters of service and worship cannot be 
vital or even important. When they become consciously Chris- 
tian, questions relating to growth in grace become all important. 

This, of necessity, demands fixed and right ideas of public 
and common worship. 

The Church is of God. All who are known as God’s are in 
it. Its unity is found in the relations of each member to Christ, 
and in the relations of each to others of the body, Christ being 
the head. 

Out of the materials, directions and examples left by Christ 
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himself, from various inspired utterances under both covenants, 
and from the customs of apostles and apostolic men the Church 
began the development of her cultus. 

This still continues. It is one of the precious things in Chris- 
tian worship, that so much that was developed in its primitive 
era yet remains and seems likely to remain until the worship of 
earth shades into that of heaven. Our service has been truly 
styled, “The venerable liturgy of the historic Christian Church.”* 

One aim of Christian worship is the development of the indi- 
vidual, the ideal is stated by Paul, “every man perfect in Christ,” 
Col. 1 : 28, yet not in isolation, but as one of a communion 
of saints and along with that community, the perfecting of the 


*What the Lutheran service has in common with the liturgies of the 
early Christian, the Roman and the Anglican Churches, may justify the 
quotation of the following from a recent lecture of the “Banker Poet :” 

“Upon its literary and constructive side, I regard the venerable liturgy 
of the historic Christian Church as one of the few world poems, the poems 
universal. I care not which of its rituals you follow, the Oriental, the 
Alexandrian, the Latin or the Anglican. The latter, that of the Episcopal 
Prayer Book is a version familiar to you of what seems to me the most 
wonderful symphonic idealization of human faith—certainly the most in- 
clusive, blending in harmonic succession all the cries and longings and 
laudations of the universal human heart invoking a paternal Creator. 

It is lyrical from first to last with perfect and melodious forms of hu- 
man speech. Its chants and anthems, its songs of praise and hope and 
sorrow have allied to themselves impressive music from the originative 
and immemorial past and the enthralling strains of its inheritors. Its 
prayers are not only for all sorts and conditions of men, but for every 
stress of life which mankind must feel in common—in the household or 
isolated or in tribal and national effort, and in calamity and repentance 
and thanksgiving. Its wisdom is forever old and perpetually new ; its 
calendar celebrates all seasons of the rolling year; its narrative is of the 
simplest, the most rapturous and most enobling life the world has known, 
There is no malefactor so wretched, no just man so perfect, as not to find 
his hope, his consolation, his lesson in this poem of poems, I have called 
it lyrical; it is dramatic in structure and effect ; it is an epic of the age of 
faith, but in fact, as a piece of inclusive literature, it has no counterpart 
and car have no successor. Time and again some organization for wor- 
ship and instruction, building its foundations upon reason rather than on 
faith, has tried to form some ritual of which it felt the need. But such a 
poem of earth and heaven is not to be made deliberately,”"—(STEDMAN. ) 
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saints, unto the building up of the body of Christ till all attain 
unto the unity of the faith, Eph. 4 : 12. 

In this building of the individual and the Church, Christ is 
the corner-stone. Believers and the Church become a temple 
of God, though resting upon him. It is Christ who is at once 
the fountain, the strength, the power, the unity and the glory of 
all. His personality is the pervasive and dominant character- 
istic. His Spirit is the master-builder, he edifies by making 
theirs the things that are Christ’s. 

Under another figure the end of Christian worship is said to 
be the becoming a “full grown man unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ, growing up unto him that is the 
head, even Christ, from whom all the body fitly framed and knit 
together through that which every joint supplieth, according to 
the working in due measure of each several part, maketh the 
increase of the body unto the building up of itself in love, Eph. 
4 : 13-16. 

The union with Christ and reception of grace from him is 
also further set forth as holding fast the head, from whom all the 
body, being supplied and knit together through the joints and 
bands, increaseth with the increase of God, Col. 2 : 19. 

In the edification of Christians within, and with the Church, 
the Holy Spirit uses the consciousness and power of fellowship. 
Social instincts are among the strongest of the human heart— 
God setteth the solitary in families, Ps. 68:6. The family, the 
state and the Church are all possible and powerful because of 
them. 

The heart needs, desires and delights in fellowship in worship. 
Man’s conscious fellowship in worship is not even limited to his 
own race. He is conscious of being but one order among the 
many creatures of God.* He shares, and will share still more, 


*Delitzsch on Ps. 148: In this Psalm the loftiest consciousness of faith 
is united with the grandest contemplation of the world. The church ap- 
pears here as the choir-leader of the universe. It knows that its experi- 
ences have a central and universal significance for the whole life of cre- 
ation: that the loving-kindness which has fallen to its lot is worthy to ex- 
cite joy among all beings in heaven and on earth. And it calls not only 
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the benefits of redemption even with the inferior creation. His 
limitless fellowship in worship is precious and edifying. The 
Lord is his Father. The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof. “The Church is the choir-leader of the universe.” 

The worship of the local assembly is intended to have all 
“think as with one mind, glow as with one heart, and pray as 
with one lip.” 

The Church is one in all ages, Patriarchal, Judaic and Chris- 
tian; and in all states, earthly, paradisaical and heavenly. Our 
worship is with prophet, apostle, martyr, saint, confessor, hymn- 
ist, mystic and all who in any age or clime had the mark of Je- 
sus put upon them. In the unity of his mystic body, we wor- 
ship with all his. With Mary we chant the Magnificat, with 
Simeon the Nunc Dimittis, with Zacharias the Benedictus, with 
David and many others the Psalms. We sing with Bernard, 
Luther, Gerhard, Winkart, Watts, and many others who with 
pure faith and ardent love have written worshipful hymns and 
spiritual songs for themselves and their brethren. 

With the apostles and the millions who have followed them, 
we worship following the directions and using the words of 
Christ in the holy sacraments. 

We read or sing the Psalms, which were the liturgy of Christ, 
as he and his disciples heard, read and sung them. We use, in 
worship, as ours, the words of Christ himself, and those Scrip- 
tures which describe his sufferings and even invoke curses upon 
his enemies. 


upon everything in heaven and on earth that stands in fellowship of 
thought, of word and of freedom, with it to praise God, but also the sun, 
moon, stars, water, earth, fire and air, mountains, trees and beasts, yea 
even such natural phenomena as hail, snow and mist. How is this to be 
explained. * * The great truth is, the way through suffering to glory 
which the Church is traversing, has not only the glorifying of God in itself, 
but by means of this glorifying, the glorifying of God in all creatures, and 
by all creatures, too, as its final aim, and that these finally transformed 
(glorified) in the likeness of transformed (glorified) humanity, will be- 
come the bright mirror of the divine doxa and an embodied hymn of a 
thousand voices. The calls also in Isa. 44: 23; 49: 13 cf.; 52:9, and 
the descriptions in Isa. 35: I sq.; 41: 19; 55: 12 sq., proceed from the 
view to which Paul gives clear expression in Rom, 8 : 18 sq. 
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We can do this without blasphemy and rightly only because 
of our union with him. In the Church we are of his body. 
Here we worship, live, suffer, die, conquer, rise, triumph and 
reign with him. All is with him, as all is upon and through 
and unto him. 

With the angels of “the holy night” we sing the Gloria in 
Excelsis. In the Te Deum we worship with the Cherubim in 
saying holy, holy, holy is the I.ord of hosts, Is. 6 : 2, 3, as we 
also unite with “the voice of God’s creation proclaiming in every 
age” his holiness, as it speaks the holy, holy, holy through the 
four living creatures of the Apocalypse, Rev. 4: 8. 

Doubtless besides the angels and archangels, cherubim and 
seraphim, thrones, principalities, dominions and powers men- 
tioned in Scripture, there are many other orders of bright and 
glorious spiritual beings. All are Christ’s. All were created 
through him and unto him, Col. 1 : 16. 

All these in heaven or elsewhere in the universe joyously con- 
fess that Jesus is Lord, to the glory of God the Father, Phil. 
2:10,11. Wein the Church are one in worship with them all. 

Thee, holy Prophet, Priest, and King! 
Thee, Saviour of mankind they sing: 
Thus earth below, and heaven above, 
Resound thy glory and thy love. 

As the never-ceasing songs of praise from the myriads of 
pure beings in the universe come before the throne of the Lamb, 
like the sounds of many waters, the worship of his redeemed 
forms an integral and essential, though it may be, a humble 
part in the mighty harmony. 

What elevation of spirit, what depths of joy, what fore- 
gleams of bliss, what broadening of mental and spiritual hori- 
zons, and what building Godward, come to the Christian and 
the Church when in their worship they are conscious of oneness 
with God’s creation, with the redeemed of all ages, with the 
myriad “morning stars,” as they sing together, and with the 
sons of God, Job. 38 : 7, as they shout for joy to God manifest- 
ing his glory as Creator, Job. 38 : 7, or Saviour, Luke 15 : 7-10. 
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The basis of Christian hymnody is the Psalms of the Old 
Testament and the inspired songs of the New. 

Poetry and music are the handmaids of faith. Seer and saint 
demand them for their worship. 

The devout worshiper easily follows the advice of James: Is 
any cheerful let him sing praise, Jas. 5:13. It has been a lead- 
ing means of edification in the school of the prophets, temple, 
synagogue and Christian Church. 

When Christians worship together and “are filled with the 
spirit” they establish themselves and each other by “speaking 
one to another in Psalms and hymns and spiritual songs,” Eph. 
5:19. 

The one great burden of Christian hymnody is that which 
Pliny noticed, “singing to Christ as God.” Caius who flourished 
from 180, writes: “All the Psalms and odes written by faithful 
brethren in the beginning, hymn Christ, the word of God, as 
God.” (Fragment in Eusebius.) In all true hymns God is 
praised for his essential excellencies, or for his acts of goodness 
love and grace. In common speech psalm, hymn and spiritual 
song are one. Though it would be well if Psalm were applied 
only to the Bible compositions and their metrical renderings, 
hymns to lyrics of direct praise and worship, and spiritual songs 
to the more general classes of religious lyrics. 

We in our day have arich hymnody. Translators like Neale 
have made many Latin and Greek hymns available. Others 
like Miss Winkworth have translated from the immensely large 
and rich treasures of German hymnody. From Watts, its real 
father, to our day, English hymnody has enlarged and improved. 
The best of the early Greek hymns commemorated the facts of 
Christ’s life, and were richly Eucharistic. Their rendering was 
mainly antiphonal. The Latin hymns of the early Church are 
said by Gilman to “combine vigor with simplicity and tersely 
render the great facts and doctrines of Christianity.”* Schaff- 
Herzog. 

*A good kind of a hymn surely for any age of the Church. Augus- 
tine’s experience in Milan is a deeply interesting testimony to the power of 
such pure hymns, “How did I weep, in thy hymns and canticles, sharply 
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The medieval hymns were “less joyful and jubilant in tone 
than the Ambrosian. They were set to the key of mystic fer- 
vor.” They were written, mostly by the great theologians. 

German hymns are largely hymns of trust, praise and wor- 
ship. They set forth the great objective facts of God’s word, 
and his providential, redemptive and gracious acts. The best 
hymns of the pietists mingle, to a safe and edifying degree, a 
subjective fervor with objective truth. The hymn-book has been 
even more to Germany than the prayer-book to England. 

The vast range of good and edifying hymnody now at hand 
in the English language, makes the use of such miserable sub- 
jective pharasaical drivel as is sometimes sung in Sunday-schools 
and eisewhere pitiable in the extreme. 

One example will suffice.—the so-called “Gospel Hymn:” 
“Only an Armor Bearer,” which is neither gospel nor hymn. 
Why any Christian should imagine that God is worshiped or 
his own soul edified by bragging about his personal courage and 
honors and referring contemptuously to faltering brethren is an 
insolvable puzzle. <A bit or two. Only an armor bearer, how 
humble! proudly J stand, rather a sudden transformation ; 
chorus, See! see, the faltering ones! backward they fall, surely 
the Captain may depend on me. (A pure bit of pharisaism. Re- 
peated, too though once was quite ample). J/ime shall be the 
honors in the Grand Review. 

It is to be hoped that the millions of children and others who 
have sung this, get a different idea as to the highest honors in 
heaven, when they sing, 

O that with yonder sacred throng, We at 47s feet may fall. 
We'll join the everlasting song, And crown Aim Lord of all. 


This “bright particular star” of a “hymn” in honesty should be 


affected by the voices of the Church that sweetly resoundeth. Those 
tones flowed into mine ears, and the truth distilled into my heart, whence 
the affections of my devotion overflowed, and tears rain down, and it was 
well with me with them.” He adds one interesting fact: “Not long had 
the Church of Milan begun to practice this kind of consolation and ex- 
hortation, the brethren giving great care to the tuneful harmony of voices 
and hearts,” Confessions, pp. 165, 166. 
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renamed, The Song of the Pharisee. Its scripture motto should 
be: God, I thank thee, that I am not as other men, etc. 

The edifying power of Christian hymns is very great. Cole- 
ridge’s well known assertion that “Luther did as much for the 
Reformation by his hymns as by his translation of the Bible,” 
is too strong, yet they were a very potent factor. Such must 
Christian hymns remain save where the Lutheran view that the 
hymns are a part of the common worship, a spiritual offering 
to God by the congregation as the worshiping priesthood, is not 
carried out. They are almost void of value, where their posi- 
tion in the service is degraded to that of a performance by a 
select few, while all others are simply an audience. The church 
at song is often the church at prayer. This is especially true 
in Psalmody, which has so prominent a part in Lutheran wor- 
ship.* “None of the books of the Old Testament has so passed 
into the mouth and heart of the Christian Church as the Psalter. 
For here we find the whole scale of the states and frames of 


*It is to be feared that the Psalms are by no means so prized as in 
earlier ages of the Church. Time was when the Psalms were not only 
rehearsed in all the churches from day to day, but they were so universally 
sung that the common people knew them, even if they did not know the 
letters in which they were written. Time was when bishops would ordain 
no man to the ministry unless he knew “David” from end to end, and 
could repeat each psalm correctly; even Councils of the Church have 
decreed that none should hold ecclesiastical office unless they know the 
whole psalter by heart. Other practices of those ages had better be for- 
gotten, but to ¢#zs memory accords an honorable record. Then, as Je- 
rome tells us, the laborer, while he held the plow, sang hallelujah ; the 
tired reaper refreshed himself with the psalms, and the vinedresser while 
trimming the vine with his curved hook, sang something of David. He 
tells that in his part of the world, psalms were the Christians’ ballads 
could they have had better? They were the love songs of the people of 
God; could any others be so pure and heavenly? These sacred hymns 
express all modes of holy feeling; they are fit both for childhood and old 
age; they furnish maxims for the entrance of life, and serve as watch- 
words at the gate of death. The battle of life, the repose of the Sabbath 
the ward at the hospital, the guest-chamber of the mansion, the Church, 
the oratory, yea even heaven itself may be entered with psalms,—Spur- 
geon, Treasury of David, vol. 6, pp. vii. and viii, 
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prayer, from the darkest abysses of temptation, when the soul 
cries to the Lord from the depths, to the bliss of Paradisaic joy. 
And as we so often cannot find the right word, the words are 
here given us that express what we would say; we feel borne 
and raised by them as on wings.” Martensen’s Ethics, Vol. 2, 180. 

The Lord’s Supper is ¢#e one special sacrament of Christ. 
Baptism was instituted by him, but is into the name of the 
Trinity. In the holy communion the whole of the sacrament 
is Christ. Because of its nature and purpose, it is frequently 
observed. Without it a church service may be right and edi- 
fying, but is not complete. Its proper observance is essential 
to complete Christian edification. 

Its symbolism is simple but mighty. It shows forth the 
Lord’s death till he come. It implies the incarnation, cruci- 
fixion, resurrection, ascension, mediation, second advent, and 
atonement. Through his own blood he entered once for all into 





the holy place—heaven itself—having obtained eternal redemp- 
tion, to appear before the face of God for us, Heb. 9 : 12-24. 
Here the evangelical pastor appears as the servant of God, dis- 
pensing, uncolored by his own personality, God’s gifts to God’s 
people. 

It is the food of the soul, the food of immortality. The God- 
man provides and is himself the feast. It is the Word of God 
in sacramental form. 

The erudite scholar and the simple are alike dumb at its 
mystery as they may alike receive and develop by its power. 
They obey, see, take, eat, drink, believe and grow. They do 
not apprehend. But “between the unconscious life and the sac- 
raments there is a deep connection.” The links are as impon- 
derable as ether, but the chain is long and strong enough to 
bind the believer about the heart of God. The quick word of 
God joined to elements of nature makes a sacrament, wherein 
man may so receive Christ, that with body, soul and spirit, he 
groweth into a holy temple for the habitation of God in the 
Spirit. Unconsciously, edification goes on and the living stones 


grow into a living temple of the living God. The image of 
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Christ develops in clearness, presaging the day when we shall 
be like him and see him as he is. 

The Old Testament saint in his worship commemorated the 
great divine facts of creation and providence. In our higher 
worship, in festival, creed, collect, canticle, hymn and sacraments, 
we extol our God for his mighty acts in Christ. In the person 
of Christ, God and man are so united that what is true of either 
nature is true of the person. 

In Jesus God became our brother in flesh, our companion in 
sorrow, joy, temptation, pain and death; our forerunner in resur- 
rection, ascension and glory. 

The Church’s festivals and worship rightly celebrate God’s 
mighty redemptive and gracious acts in the incarnation, miracles, 
death, resurrection and ascension, in the giving of the Holy 
Spirit, the inspired word and the sacraments. These are used 
by the spirit in regeneration and sanctification. 

To apprehend these as objective facts and to know them by 
the trust of the heart, is life eternal, since to know them is to 
know God in Jesus Christ whom he sent.* 

To muse on them is to have the fire burn—an altar of wor- 
ship within the soul, glowing with fire sent from heaven. 

To worship God for these mighty acts, is to be built up into 
their power, and in the unfolding of his kingdom to do the 
greater works than Christ himself, which he promised. 

In the glorias, creeds, litany, te deum, collects, many hymns 
and doxologies, God is worshiped as Trinity. 

The doctrine of the Trinity is far more to the heart than to 


* Tennyson the greatest poet of this era of Darwin and Hegel, 
Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies; 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is,—Mew Fantheism. 

To know what “God and man is,” one must know Christ, who is related to 
the flower in his body made of the same earth, yet in his person is also 
both God and man, Nature, man and God have their unity and explana- 
tion in him, and in him alone. He is the truth. 
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the intellect of the Christian. Charles Kingsley declared that 
if it was not in the Bible it ought to be, since it so perfectly 
satisfied the heart. 

The best explanation of it in the Bible is in the words, God 
is love. Love is self-giving. In the blissful communion and 
motions of self-giving the triune Godhead has existed from 
eternity. God is love, he is ever giving himself to man that 
man may give himself to him, and thus the communion with 


” 


his “elect from eternity,” may begin in time and extend through- 
out eternity. 

Christian worship is distinctly related to each subsistence of 
the Trinity. Baptism is into the name of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. Christians and the Church rest upon Christ Jesus 
as the corner-stone, and grow into a holy temple in the Lord, 
for a habitation of God in the Spirit as Paul teaches in Eph. 
2: 20-22. And again in Eph. 3 : 14-19 it is the Father, 
after whom every family of heaven and earth is named, who 
grants strengthening with power through his Spirit in the in- 
ward man, that Christ may dwell in the heart by faith.  Trini- 
tarian teaching so abounds in the New Testament that the en- 
tire worship and spiritual life of the Christian and the Church 
are directly related to the Trinity. 

The heart and intellect are far richer under it, than with the 
monotheism of Jew and Mohammedan. Under varied activi- 
ties and relations of the subsistences of the Trinity, the soul 
apprehends God, as Father, Redeemer, Saviour, Mediator, Re- 
generator, Sanctifier, Life-giver, Lover, Friend and Companion, 
Paraclete, etc., as would otherwise be impossible. 

What is otherwise ever in danger of becoming but the dread, 
awe and shadowness of infinity, becomes the light, life and love 
of One, in whom every attribute of Deity is clear and exalted 
and withal is father, companion, friend, Saviour and Paraclete. 
Nurtured and nourished by truth bringing us into such relations 
to the deity, the heart is satisfied, the intellect expands, charac- 
ter becomes fixed and elevated, man more than recovers this 
lost image of his Maker, 2 Cor. 3: 18. 


None can overestimate the edifying power of prayer. It is 
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“the conversation of the heart with God” (Melanchthon). It 
is in the name of Christ. Now one and now another person of 
the Trinity is most distinctly in the consciousness. It is a sac- 
rifice. We offer our wills, adoration and thanksgiving, and our 
selves to God. 

We joy in what we have, we strive for more. We invoke the 
aid of the Spirit, whose groanings complete our imperfect ex- 
pressions.* Rom. 8 : 26. 

The breathings and motions of the soul are Godward. The 
desired communion becomes reality. God's plans for the uni- 
verse arrange for answers to prayer; such is its place, potency 
and worth in the economy of nature, man and God. 

Looking only at the human side, we may say, that is because 
of the power here gained by the Christian and the Church, that 
“more things are wrought by prayer than this world dreams of.” 
They cannot but be edified, who with the greater glory of God 
as a dominant desire, so pray for all men, that they “bind the 
whole round earth about the feet of God.”+ 

Repetition is an effectual agency in mind and character build- 
ing, and therefore in Christian worship—when ye pray, say: 
Our Father—. Familiarity with our forms of worship, when 
used in a devotional spirit, may add vastly to their power. The 
novel in worship often but awakens thought, or puts the wor- 
shiper in a critical attitude. The familiar furnishes the fitting 
channel for strong emotions. The crowds that thronged the 


*Tis Thou, O Spirit, teachest 
The soul to pray aright ; 
Thy songs have sweetest music, 
Thy prayers have wondrous might, 
They pierce the highest heaven ; 
Unheard they cannot fall, 
Till he his help hath given, 
Who surely helpeth all. 
—FPaul Gerhardt by Miss Winkworth. 
+Such prayer I say corresponds with our Christian fellowship. We are 
not, we cannot be, alone. There is a larger life in which we are all bound 
to an irrevocable past and an immeasurable future: a life which we in- 
herit: a life which we bequeath, weakened or purified by our own little 
labors.—Westcott, Incarnation of Common Life, 5. 
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streets of our northern cities when Lee surrendered, like the 
General Synod at the adoption of the Common Service, found 
expression for thankful joy in the familiar—Praise God from 
whom all blessing flow. 

John Quincy Adams at 8o still prayed: “Now I lay me— 
Whitefield preached his best only when he had preached the 
same sermon at least forty times. Then his great torrents of 
emotion moved most effectively because in familiar channels. 

Where our service has been used long enough, the educative, 
devotional and self-ingratiating power are very great. 

To share it after long deprivation, is to feel a joy like that of 
a ransomed Jewish captive in a temple service at Jerusalem. 

We in America, because of our “divers manners” of worship, 
have been largely deprived of the educative, devotional and love- 
begetting power of common service. 

Our worship tends to make thorough Christians by fully 
teaching the Bible doctrine of repentance. Many religious lives 
in our day are shallow and selfish, became the doctrine of re- 
pentance is so imperfectly taught. Our service teaches utter 
depravity and insists upon a thorough change and reversal of 
heart and mind from their natural condition, in all spiritual states 
and motions. This promotes a genuine and full Christian life, 
where the graces of Christ find their proper soil for right growth. 

To absorb the teachings of the Confessions, Kyrie, Greater 
Gloria, General Prayer, Collects, Litany and penitential psalms, 
is to be thoroughly repentant toward God, and believing in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Our worship aids many to a quiet, natural development of the 
Christian consciousness. To realize what a priceless boon it 
would have been to that saintly Puritan, Austin Phelps, we have 
only to read a few lines from his life. “I made a profession un- 
der Albert Barnes at the age of 18. What shall I say of that 
momentous period? To this day it isa mystery tome. * * 
I went through a period of despair. My old notion of conver- 


sion * * 


caused me untold misery. It clung to me like 
Hugo’s devil-fish. The make of my mind required a calm, 
slow, thoughtful conversion, like Baxter’s. * * I mourned 
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in bitterness of spirit. I read all the theology in my father’s 
library. My own theology for a lifetime was formed in these 
throes of agony. For nearly a year the struggle continued * * 
I sought release from my sacramental vows. Through Dr. Tay- 
lor of New Haven, | got a glimpse of a theory of conversion 
which at length rid me of my servitude to the ideals of Brainerd, 
Edwards and Pilgrim’s Progress. But full deliverance came 
in the only way in which it was possible to a constitution like 
mine—through the slow process of mental and moral grow/¢th. 
* * The whole class of biographies that represent conversion 
as a creation, and the Christian life as an emotive ecstacy, have 
been very hurtful to me.” Biography of Austin Phelps, pp. 34, 
35 

The use of symbols in our church buildings and their furnish- 
ings is increasing. Christian symbols are useful and powerful 
wher kept within defined and simple limits, ¢. g. the cross is 
better than the crucifix. The latter attempts realism and fails. 
The former is simply suggestive. If it awaken the mind, the 
ardor and love of the heart must follow. No costly and ornate 
accessories of the Holy Communion can add to the mighty sym- 
bolism—the simple eating and drinking that show forth the 
Lord’s death. 

Our Service makes patriots, law-reverencing people and philan- 
thropists.* It has fervent prayers for all in authority, for peace 


*We democrats marvel at the loyalty of the English people to a system 
of government which is unequal, unnatural, and in some respects tyran- 
nical, But it is no mystery when we give due weight to one thing. Every 
Englishman from his infancy upwards has heard prayers offered for the 
queen, the royal family and the parliament of the realm. The govern- 
ment is associated with all that he reveres as the representative of God. 
* * This it is which has kept alive the English government, though 
rocking on the billows of threatened revolution for a thousand years. 
And it is the work of the English Church, It is not easy for men to lay 
violent hands on that for which they have been praying all their life long. 
—Phelps, My Study, p. 276. 

In the history of Lutheran countries, loyalty to sovereigns and govern- 
ments has been stronger even than in England, because of the deeper re- 
ligiosity of the Teuton and Scandinavian, 
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and quiet and for men in all conditions, especially the weak and 
tried. 

Our Service lifts up to great thoughts of the kingdom of God. 
The world-empires of antiquity, the would-be world-kings, were 
only precursors of that kingdom and king, whose dominion en- 
dureth forever. All warfare, all risings and fallings of nations, 
all human thought and life, are viewed in relation to that king- 
dom. Amid all changes, the Church continues her prayer: 
Thy kingdom come. In the face of all mighty powers, be they 
men, systems or institutions, she still says: it is the Lamb who 
is Lord of Lords and King of Kings—all men, all ages—all 
powers obey his high behests. 

Thus, though the worldly life of all has its calendar, the king- 
dom has its own. The years she gives to Christ. Her holidays 
are holy-days given to the commemoration of the divine acts of 
mighty redeeming and loving grace of our God in his Christ. 

It should be freely admitted that we are confronted with some 
dangers. With our growing Lutheran consciousness many a 
one says, like De Quincey: “I thank God that I am the child 
of a magnificent church.” 

We believe too that God has a sublime mission for the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in America. We believe that she has 
something valuable and distinctive in doctrine and life, that man- 
ifest themselves in her homes, schools, churches, cultus, polity 
and doctrinal and ethical systems. These are the treasures 
given her by Providence for the enrichment of his children. 

But a noble consciousness of gifts and mission may degener- 
ate into ignoble pride. Devout and edifying worship may give 
way to barren formalism. Emphasis may be laid upon usages 
and outward marks of unity that should be given only to doc- 
trine. 

The “Church” to some may become a cant or pharisaical ex- 
pression; what is regarded as “churchly” being accepted with- 
out inquiry as to whether in form and spirit it is also Christly. 

Such evils will never appear if we teach with Hegel: that 
“Cultus is the highest act of the human spirit,” and that there 


can be “no edification wtthout devoutness.” 
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I venture in concluding a somewhat expanded summary : 

1. Baptism makes and marks the universal and only priest- 
hood of the Christian Church, save the unique and high-priest- 
hood of Christ. All share it. It knows no orders, though it 
may have offices. Baptism is divinely given to Christians and 
the Church as the basis of all Christian worship as of all Chris- 
tian nurture, edification and church polity.* Rom. 6: 3; 1 
Cor. 12: 12, 13. 

2. God offers to his worshiping children special gifts. They 
are his word and sacraments. The sacraments are the visible 
word. In and with the word is the Holy Spirit. The word 
and sacraments are means of grace. Through them God calls, 
enlightens, justifies and sanctifies his children. A wisely propor- 
tionate use of both is necessary to the building of stable and 
complete Christian character. 

3. The universal priesthood in its assemblies—that is in lo- 
cal churches—offers in worship, spiritual sacrifices to the triune 
God, 1 Peter 2:5. The dedication of self and possessions to 

*By baptism man ts not merely externally incorporated into the Church, 
but becomes a member of the body of Christ, is incorporated into the 
permanent communion of Christ, as well as into his means and effects of 
grace, whereby he receives the conditions for a progressive development 
of personality. In baptism God sets up his covenant of grace with man, 
raises the rainbow of grace above his life, while the man is baptized into 
and in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, 
that is, into the communion of the three—one God. We are bap- 
tized into the righteousness of Christ, to the forgiveness of sins, and to 
adoption, that we may die with the crucified Christ and may walk in a 
new life in the power of the Risen One, Rom. 6: 3 ff. And as baptism is 
God's covenant of grace, so it is likewise a laver of regeneration and re- 
newal in the Holy Spirit. For in baptism the Lord puts himself to a per- 
manent relation of communion to the Adamic individual (the child of 
Adam) by means of the Holy Spirit, and there proceeds from him a re- 
newing influence on the matura/ ground of this individual life, which is 
the presupposition for the self-conscious, personal life, that thus the man 
may be prepared to be a temple of the Spirit of God. The grace of bap- 
tism, which is one with the communion of the Lord, includes in it poten- 
tially, or as fruitful, life-potent possibility, the whole fulness of the bless- 
ings of this communion.—.Vartensen's Ethics, Vol. 2, pp. 145, 146. 
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God’s service, the offering of praise, thanksgiving and adoration, 
are a true spiritual worship, Rom. 12:1. The motives are a 
sense of fitness, duty,* gratitude and love. 

Our sacrifices as priests are personal and eucharistic but in 
no sense propitiatory. They have acceptance only through him 
who, once for all, gave himself up for us, an offering and a sac- 
rifice to God, becoming the propitiation for our sins, Eph. 5 : 2; 
1 John 2: 2, 3. 

It is a gross abuse to give over the worship of the Church to 
“priests” as is so largely done by Greek and Roman Catholics. 
It is equally so, to assume that in the worship of the Church 
the congregation is simply an “audience” which may see and 
hear, approve and condemn according to the “likes” of individ- 
uals, as is so largely done by Protestants. 

4. The Holy Spirit in the word and sacraments is especially 
the Spirit of Christ. Rev. 19:10; John 16:13. He reveals 
the nature of Christ’s works, person and relations to believers, 
thus continuing the personal work of Christ. He makes all to 
be spirit and life. To be regenerated by him is to have, in 
heart and intellect, the most potent quickening possible. He is 
the author of form and beauty. To worship under his guid- 
ance is naturally to desire forms that exhibit first, truth, then 
fitness, dignity and beauty. Any other worship is “presump- 
tively defective.” 

5. Christian worship is a holy communion. Christians fel- 
lowship with Christians “nigh and afar off” in distance and time. 
God communes with the Church and the Church with God. 
Christ communes with his bride and his bride with him.  Visi- 


*A consciousness of the relations of created to Creator, finite to infinite 
and sinful to holy. Is. 57: 15. 

TA taste for this superior exercise of intellect is created by the normal 
action of Christianity upon a regenerated mind, It is purely a craving 
of intellect. Souls can be saved upon a lower plane of intellectual cul- 
ture. But God's method of working is to lift the race, in the process of 
redemption, up to the highest plane of being of which the subjects of it 
are capable under the conditions of probation.—Phe/p's Pulpit Style, p. 
178. 
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ble choirs chant in unison with “choirs invisible” and innumera- 
ble. 

The Spirit shares and promotes the communion. Worship 
becomes perfect through his strong intercessions. Christians 
have fellowship with God, their Creator, Redeemer, and Sancti- 
fier. Father, Son and Holy Spirit commune with men who are 
become the sons of God. 

6. In the Christian service grace is offered and communica- 
ted to the faithful and devout worshiper. He is edified. His 
sanctification progresses. God in very deed increasingly dwells 
with him. His life is increasingly hid with Christ in God. As 
he lives increasingly in God, his personality becomes most dis- 
tinct. As God becomes immanent with him, he the more clearly 
perceives him to be infinitely unique and pre€minent. Christians 
and the Church are edified, growing ceaselessly into a holy tem- 
ple in the Lord, Eph. 2 : 22. 

7. Christian worship is a preparation for, and a foretaste of, 
the perfect worship of heaven. Its ideal is given us by our 
Lord; As it is in heaven. 

Heaven is our commonwealth even now (Phil. 2 : 20) though 
our citizenship in the city of God is not yet complete. Now we 
worship that we may receive grace to deny and crucify the flesh, 
put off the old Adam, keep on our pilgrim way in despite toils, 
sorrows, trials and crosses. There the tabernacle of God will be 
with us, our voices blend with the multitudes whose alleluias are 
as the sound of many waters, that the crown may be placed on 
our heads by the pierced hand, and that to the praise of his 
grace we may worship forever as royal priests. 

The City of God, the one Eternal City, as Augustine pointed 
out when Rome was devastated, is the Christian’s present heri- 
tage, as in its latest and glorified form as the New Jerusalem, it 
will be his ultimate and blissful home. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


THE COMPENSATIONS OF THE GOSPEL MINISTRY. 
By Rev. WILLIAM HULL, 


In all generations and in all countries certain men have been 
set apart as the teachers of religion, and they have spent. their 
lives in the performance of the duties of their vocation. If we 
were to take a trip around the globe at the present time, wher- 
ever we found a nation or a tribe, we would find that they have 
priests and ministers of religion. This fact shows that the race 
has religious and spiritual wants—that man believes in the su- 
pernatural—in higher beings than those by which he is sur- 
rounded in this world, and that he believes in a future beyond 
this life and in immortality. His religion may be a mixture of 
error, superstition and darkness; yet he has some kind of a 
creed and some kind of a religion. Under the Hebrew dispen- 
sation, which Jehovah himself appointed, the whole tribe of Levi 
was separated from secular pursuits and devoted to the services 
of religion. Of these Aaron and his male descendants formed 
the priesthood, and these were the ministers of religion. They 
maintained a daily service at the tabernacle, and later at the 
temple; they furnished the music in connection with the re- 
ligious services; they taught the children and youth; they 
looked after all the spiritual and religious interests of the nation. 

The Levites slew the animals for sacrifice and undertook the 
care of the buildings in which divine service was held, together 
with many semi-secular duties in connection with the mainte- 
nance of religion. 

God provided that their support should come from the other 
tribes. They were to fare as well as their brethren. They as 
workers in this department, were to have as much as those who 
toiled in the other avocations of life. The history of the na- 
tion shows that when these plans of God were most faithfully 
pursued, that the greatest temporal prosperity was enjoyed. 
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When Jesus Christ, the greatest of all religious teachers, came 
he instituted a new mode. The office of religious teacher was 
not to be confined to a single tribe, and it was no longer to be 
hereditary. It was opened to all the tribes, and also to the 
Gentiles who were to come to the brightness of the rising sun 
of righteousness. “And he gave some apostles; and some 
prophets; and some evangelists; and some pastors and teach- 
ers; for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the minis- 
try, for the edifying of the body of Christ.” (Eph. 4:11, 12). 

Our Lord at first chose twelve, whom he called apostles, to 
be instructed by himself in the doctrines of his kingdom and 
who were to go forth after his death, resurrection and ascension 
to teach the nations. During his earthly life he sent out seventy 
disciples, two and two; who were to go through the villages, 
towns and cities of the Holy Land, preaching his Gospel. After 
his departure from earth, the Church selected suitable persons 
who volunteered for the work and ordained them as religious 
teachers. The Holy Spirit moved these to engage in the im- 
portant vocation ; the apostles ratified the call of the Spirit, and 
holy hands were laid upon them, setting them apart as religious 
teachers in the Church of Jesus Christ. 

From that time to this, the Christian Church has secured its 
supply of religious teachers in this manner. The Apostle Paul 
in his epistle to Timothy, tells us, “If a man desire the office of 
a bishop he desireth a good work.” There has never been a 
period in the history of the Christian Church when too many 
candidates offered themselves for the sacred office. There have 
been times when worldliness prevailed to a great extent, that so 
few have presented themselves for the sacred work that true 
Christians have mourned the paucity of candidates, and the 
work has suffered for lack of workmen. Our Lord himself de- 
plored thts when he said, “The harvest truly is plenteous, but 
the laborers are few: pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest 
that he will send forth laborers into his harvest.” 

The ministry has not presented tempting earthly inducements 
to invite candidates into the sacred calling. Its remuneration 
on the average has been very limited when the ability, educa- 
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tion, strength, character and labor required for the vocation are 
taken into the account. He who enters the ministry must not 
expect the riches, emoluments and luxuries of the world. He 
has before him a life of toil, spiritual anxiety, great responsibil- 
ity, and often much difficulty in making his limited income meet 
the inevitable expenses involved in his position. Yet there are 
great and adequate compensations in connection with the sacred 
avocation, to which we will call attention in this connection. 

1. One of these compensations is, THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF BE- 
ING ENGAGED IN THE MOST IMPORTANT WORK ON EARTH. 

Ministers of the gospel are laboring for the moral and spirit- 
ual renovation of men, and indirectly they also labor for the 
highest temporal good of men. The soul—the immortal part 
is by nature in a lost and ruined condition—in darkness, in 
bondage, in depravity. From the crown of the head to the sole 
of the foot there is no moral nor spiritual soundness. This 
makes man a dissatisfied and wretched being in this world, and 
it unfits him for spiritual and holy associations in the world to 
come. His disease foreshadows eternal death. The great ques- 
tion is, how he shall be saved from this appalling ruin. The re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ solves this problem, and it shows how he 
may be washed and cleansed and pardoned and sanctified and 
saved—how he may become a new creature in Christ Jesus and 
be brought into favor with his Maker—how he is to live a new 
and useful life here, and at length join the sanctified and the 
glorified and reign a king and priest unto God forever and ever 
in the kingdom of heaven. 

The minister of Christ is a bearer of the joyful tidings that 
such results may be attained, and he labors earnestly to have 
sinful and condemned men turn their eyes to the Saviour of sin- 
ners that they may look and live. The whole aim and tendency 
of the life and labors of the faithful ministers of Jesus is to 
bring about that result. They have made disciples of the na- 
tions—they have persuaded men in Christ’s stead to be recon- 


ciled to God—they have been instrumental in inducing millions 


of the race to repent of sin—to turn to God—to become useful 
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to the world and to attain to glory, honor and immortality in 
the world to come. 

There is no higher vocation on earth than the one filled by 
the true minister of the gospel. There is no work done under 
the sun that is so fruitful, beneficent and far-reaching as the 
work he performs. No wonder that St. Paul said, “I magnify 
mine office.” No wonder that Daniel said, “And they that be 
wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmanent and they that 
turn many to righteousness as the stars forever and ever.” 
Again the sacred writer says, “He that winneth souls is wise.” 

The results of the work of the faithful minister of the cross 
shall never perish. All the physical development of the world, 
its riches, its cities, its palaces, its bridges, its wonders of archi- 
tecture, its railways, its art, and all other wonderful products of 
human ingenuity and human hands shall perish in the confla- 
gration of the world; but redeemed souls will stand as glorious 
monuments of spiritual toil forever and ever. 

This consciousness of the faithful minister of the New Testa- 
ment, that he is engaged in the most important and the noblest 
and the most permanent work which is being done on earth is 
a great compensation. 

2. Another compensation is, His WORK BRINGS HIM INTO A 
SPIRITUAL AND ENNOBLING SPHERE. 

While men in the ordinary pursuits of life are thinking of 
material things and engaged in a routine of agriculture, manu- 
facture and commerce, he is studying and meditating upon the 
great truths of revelation—becoming more and more familiar 
with the sacred Scriptures, the thoughts of God, which make wise 
unto sa!vation—better and better grounded in its wonderful and 
soul-elevating doctrines. He lives partly in a spiritual realm 
that he may bring out of the spiritual and supernatural treasure- 
house things both new and old for the instruction and edifica- 
tion of those to whom he imparts religious instruction. How 
fortunate all men would be if they had the opportunity he has 
for a spiritual instruction and a spiritual development. 

While men in earthly callings are planning material schemes 
and material development, his mind is filled with the things of 
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the kingdom and he is maturing plans how to extend and how to 
develop the Church of God here upon the earth, and how to gain 
new triumphs and new trophies for the glorious cause in which 
he is engaged. While men in other employments and enter- 
prises in life, often feel that they have run in vain and labored in 
vain, as they see all their earthly good vanish and they reach 
the point at which they started—on the contrary, the true min- 
ister of the Gospel never has to take up the lamentation that he 
has run in vain and that he has labored in vain. His life cannot 
be fruitless, but a harvest of good must come from his toil, which 
will manifest itself in this world and in the world to come: 
“Thou canst not toil in vain ; 
Cold, heat and moist and dry 
Shall foster and mature the grain, 
For garners in the sky.” 

While men in the secular affairs of life meet in assemblies to 
make laws, advance the interests of parties, to consider scientific 
and social questions and to advance the great industries of life, 
he and his fellow-laborers meet in ecclesiastical assemblies to 
consider the interests of Zion, the spiritual welfare of the flocks 
over which the Holy Ghost has made them overseers, and to 
devise measures to secure the conquest of the world to Jesus 
Christ. All his associations are spiritual and ennobling. In 
the prosecution of his labors he is brought into a spiritual realm 
and he delights in the “communion of saints.” He is lifted 
largely above the material, the groveling and the degrading. 
His occupation is particularly favorable for bringing him into 
communion with God as well as in communion with saints. 
From his peculiar studies, meditations and associations he has 
exceedingly favorable opportunities for the development of 
spiritual growth and the attainment of spiritual power. The 
very best elements of his nature are brought under cultivation. 
He has most favorable opportunities to walk with God. He is 
an ambassador of the court of heaven. While men in secular 
pursuits view men largely from the standpoint of gain and use 
them to advance their own interests, the true minister of Christ, 
who like his Master came not to be ministered unto but to min- 
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ister, is studying how he may do them good and advance them 
in spiritual life. 

On the advent of an infant into the world, the minister of our 
holy religion baptizes him in the name of the Father, the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost, and thus consecrates and sets him apart 
as a follower of the Lamb. Later he teaches him the gospel 
plan of redemption, and witnesses his confirmation of the bap- 
tismal vow in his own behalf. He administers to him the broken 
body of the Master and his blood shed for the remission of sins. 
All through life he imparts to him the lessons of divine truth, 
he kneels in prayer beside him in sickness, he comforts him in 
the hour of death with the sweet messages of the gospel, and 
over his open grave he announces that Jesus is the resurrection 
and the life, and that in due time the Redeemer will come again 
to waken the slumbering dead. 

From the cradle to the grave, the minister of Christ watches 
over men with the earnest desire to do them good in each step 
of their earthly journey. Such a life develops the grandeur of 
self-denial and unselfishness, and it brings a development which 
is rarely attained in secular pursuits. 

3. Another compensation is, His FAMILY IS REARED IN A 
SPIRITUAL ATMOSPHERE. 

The home of a true minister is a centre of spiritual influence 
— it has a religious atmosphere—in it spiritual questions are 
discussed—in it daily prayer ascends to God— in it the Scrip- 
tures of eternal truth are read, and the clergyman has the rea- 
sonable assurance that a family reared under such moulding in- 
fluences will become useful, reputable and devout in the world. 
While there are exceptions, as a general thing such expectations 
are realized. It is a home in which the spiritual is exalted over 
the temporal, and the idea is constantly impressed that, 


“Religion is the chief concern 
Of mortals here below.” 


A large number of the sons of pastors choose the holy pro- 
fession of their fathers, and the daughters of ministers as a class 
have proved themselves useful and pious and intelligent in the 
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various spheres of life. This is to be expected, for the Scrip- 
tures tells us that they who walk with wise men shall be wise. 

4. Another compensation is, His VocaTION Is FAVORABLE TO 
INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT. 

The minister must necessarily be a student. He needs a 
good education in the beginning to fit him for his important 
office. All through his professional life he is called upon several 
times a week to appear before the same audience with a lesson 
to impart, and he must engage in much meditation and study to 
prepare himself for these duties. No profession in the world 
equals the ministry in profound learning. They are largely the 
authors of useful books in every Christian country—they are 
largely professors in the higher institutions of learning. The 
vocation in which they are employed is highly conducive to the 
development of the moral, the spiritual and the intellectual man. 

5. Another compensation is, THE Love AND ESTEEM IN 
WHICH THEY ARE HELD For THEIR Work’s SAKE. 

To a large extent mankind in Christian countries appreciate 
the importance and beneficent character of the work of the min- 
istry. No other class of men are so loved and esteemed in 
communities as faithful ministers. The pastor who leads a soul 
to Christ is never forgotten by him who becomes the subject of 
redeeming mercy, although the pastor in his multitudinous du- 
ties may forget him. St. Paul wrote to the Thessalonians (1 
Thess. 5 : 13), “And we beseech you brethren, to know them 
that labor among you and are over you in the Lord, and ad- 
monish you; and to esteem them very highly in love for their 
work’s sake.” The prophets and apostles stand highest in the 
world’s love and esteem to-day, and they will in all time to 
come. It is true that as St. Paul said, they were men with like 
passions as others, but the world particularly loves, esteems and 
honors them because they were moral and spiritual leaders and 
heroes, who spent their lives in the work of benefitting their 
fellow-men spiritually, and in advancing the kingdom of God. 
Their names and deeds will be held in everlasting remembrance. 

6. Another compensation is, THE REWARD OF THE LABOR 
IN THE WORLD TO COME. 
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As spiritual labor is the highest, most important and most 
fruitful labor in the eye of God, it will receive the largest and 
the highest reward. Our Lord said that his twelve apostles 
should sit on twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel. 
A life spent in advancing the kingdom of God is a more fruitful 
and valuable life than one spent in the pursuit of material good. 
Moses and Elias appeared in glory to our Lord on the Mount 
of Transfiguration. We are assured that as a man sows so shall 
he reap, and a sowing to the Spirit in scattering the good seed 
and influencing men spiritually, and persuading them to conse- 
crate themselves to God, and instructing them in the things of 
the kingdom, must bring a harvest of marvelous proportions to 
gladden the soul forevermore. 

Though secular employments may seem to offer better tem- 
poral inducements, yet work in the ministry brings a richer har- 
vest than any other no matter how tempting and lucrative. 
When Moses refused to be called the son of Pharaoh's daughter, 
because it involved disloyalty to Jehovah, and thus surrendered 
an opportunity to wear the crown of the Pharaohs, many no 
doubt called him a foolish young man who had blighted all his 
earthly prospects; but they did not know that for his fidelity to 
principle, God would make him a great religious and spiritual 
leader and give him a more illustrious name in human history 
than the most renowned among the Pharaohs. The Psalmist 
says, “His work is honorable and glorious.” 

To the pious young man, who has the necessary natural abil- 
ities and qualifications for the work, the ministry presents the 
very highest inducements—not perhaps from the worldly stand- 
point, but from the standpoint of time and eternity combined. 
He should listen to the divine call in that direction. St. Paul, 
although he had such a thorny pathway in the ministry—so 
much buffeted and persecuted—said in his letter to Timothy, 
(1 Tim. 1 : 12), “And I thank Christ Jesus our Lord, who hath 
enabled me, for that he counted me faithful, putting me into the 
ministry.” 

Every true pastor has reason to thank God that he has called 
him to such an illustrious work. Of Moses the apostle says, 
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“Esteeming the reproach of Christ greater riches than the 
treasures in Egypt; for he had respect unto the recompense of 
the reward,” (Heb. 11 : 26). 

Still the harvest is great and the laborers are few, and we are 
praying the Lord of the harvest to send more laborers into his 
harvest. May many respond to the divine call, saying, “Here 
am I, send me.” The compensations are ample and as yet in- 
conceivable and incomprehensible. “And they that be wise 
shall shine as the brightness of the firmament: and they that 
turn many to righteousness as the stars forever and ever.” 


ARTICLE VIII. 
THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 
By Pror. L. A. GOTWALD, D, D. 


The most vital fact, in. connection with the Messiahship of Je- 
sus Christ, is the fact of his resurrection from the grave. For, 
as Paul says, “If Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, 
and your faith is also vain.” By which he means that the fact 
of Christ’s resurrection is the very corner-stone of our whole 
Christian system ; that upon the certainty of that depends the 
certainty of Christ’s reality as the Son of God, as the promised 
Redeemer, as a divine leader, as one upon whom we can safely 
rest our hopes of eternal life. 

It is eminently important, therefore, that we set clearly be- 
fore ourselves the evidences of this all-important fact, and as- 
sure ourselves that Christ really did, as he predicted that he 
would, arise from the dead. 

I. 

That Christ should or would arise was, we may notice first, 
clearly and repeatedly foretold. 

a. Inthe types of the Old Testament: 

“By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac: and 
he that had received the promises offered up his oniy-begotten 
son, of whom it was said, That in Isaac shall thy seed be called: 
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accounting that God was able to raise him up, even from the 
dead ; from whence also he received him in a figure.” He- 
brews II : 17-19. 

“For as Jonah was three days and three nights in the whale’s 
belly, so shall the Son of man be three days and three nights in 
the heart of the earth.” Matthew 12 : 40. 

4. In Old Testament Prophecies : 

“For thou wilt not leave my soul in hell; neither wilt thou 
suffer thine Holy One to see corruption.” Psalm 16 : 10. 

“But God will redeem my soul from the power of the grave: 
for he shall receive me.” Psalm 49: 15. 

c. In New Testament Prophecies : 

“And Jesus, going up to Jerusalem, took the twelve disciples 
apart in the way, and said unto them, Behold we go up to Jer- 
usalem ; and the Son of man shall be betrayed unto the chief 
priests and unto the scribes, and they shall condemn him to 
death, and shall deliver him to the Gentiles to mock, and to 
scourge, and to crucify him: and the third day he shall rise 
again.” Matthew 20: 17-19. 

“And they departed thence, and passed through Galilee; and 
he would not that any man should know it. For he taught his 
disciples, and said unto them, The Son of man is delivered into 
the hands of men, and they shall kill him; and after that he is 
killed, he shall rise again. But they understood not that say- 
ing, and were afraid to ask him.” Mark 9: 30, 31. 

“Now the next day, that followed the day of the preparation, 
the chief-priests and Pharisees came together unto Pilate, say- 
ing, Sir, we remember that that deceiver said, while he was yet 
alive, After three days I will rise again. Command therefore 
that the sepulchre be made sure until the third day, lest his dis- 
ciples come by night and steal him away, and say unto the peo- 
ple, he is risen from the dead: so the last error shall be worse 
than the first.” Matthew 27 : 62-64. 

Many other passages contain the same prediction. 


II, 


The question, therefore, now is: Did Christ, as was thus pre- 
dicted, arise from the dead? 
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This, as an actual historic fact, has, by the enemies of Chris- 
tianity been most stoutly denied. Here, at the sepulchre of Je- 
sus, has ever the fiercest battle been waged between Christianity 
and its enemies. And wisely is this thus made the vital centre 
of the whole conflict. For, as we have already said, if Christ 
did not arise then is our whole Christian faith vain, and then 
have we no Christ, no Saviour, no salvation. 

Recall, for a moment, the facts connected with his death and 
burial, as stated by the evangelists. They tell us he was cruci- 
fied on Calvary ; that he died when he had been upon the cross 
but six hours; that his death was made certain by the piercing 
of his side by a spear; and that it was officially reported to Pi- 
late. They tell us he was buried in Joseph’s own new tomb, 
hewn out in the rock. They tell us that when the stone had 
been placed across the door of the tomb, it was sealed with Pi- 
late’s own seal, because the Jews were afraid the disciples would 
try to steal it away, and that the chief-priests placed a Roman 
guard about the tomb until the third day. The disciples, how- 
ever, were far enough removed from any idea of attempting to 
steal away the body of Jesus. They were scattered as sheep 
without the shepherd. 

But the Evangelists tell us more. They tell us he arose. 
Early on the third day when the women came to embalm the 
body, the grave was open for there had been a great earthquake, 
and an angel from heaven had come and rolled back the stone 
and sat upon it. The Roman guard fell to the earth as if dead, 
and returned to the city to announce the uselessness of their 
watch. After his resurrection, the Evangelists tell us, he ap- 
peared to many, in different places and under varying circum- 
stances, so that while at first his resurrection was not believed 
by some even of his own disciples, it came within a few weeks 
to be believed in by multitudes. 

All this, however, has been denied, and various explanations 
have been given by which to account for this prevalent faith 
that he had arisen. 

a. It has been denied, first, that Christ really was dead. The 
position has been taken that he was only in a temporary swoon 
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when taken down from the cross, from which he soon afterward 
revived; and that the disciples supposed him to have been dead, 
and again restored to life. 

The answer to this, however, is: 

1. That the Scriptures repeatedly declare that he was really 
dead. 

2. The assurance given Pilate declared him dead. Mark 
15 : 42-45. 

3. The piercing of his side by the soldiers. (John 19: 31- 
34). 

6. His resurrection was denied then, and since, on the ground 
that his body was stolen from the sepulchre by his disciples. 

Of this we can only say: it was utterly impossible. For 
think: 

1. Where he was buried; in a garden,—somewhere in or 
very near a large city— in a public place. 

2. And how he was buried: in a rock sepulchre,—with a 
great stone at its only opening, with the Roman governor's 
seal upon it,—with a Roman guard stationed to defend it at the 
peril of their lives, and placed there specifically to guard against 
the very possibility of his rising, and because Jesus had said 
that he would arise, and because the Jewish priesthood thought 
the disciples might possibly attempt to steal his body and then 
say that he had arisen. 

And now think also: 

3. How little these disciples themselves believed that Jesus 
would arise: how scattered they were—how cowardly they had 
shown themselves—how utterly discouraged and disheartened 
they were. 

How can we conceive it possible that, under the circumstan- 
ces, they would even have thought of trying to do such a thing 
as to take from the sepulchre the body of Jesus? How utterly 
impossible to conceive that they could have succeeded if they 
had tried to do so! Who can honestly think it at all possible ? 
No ane! 

c. But the resurrection of Christ has been denied also on the 
ground that the disciples of Christ were deceivers, and, for pur- 
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poses of personal gain and popularity, invented the story that 
he had risen and had appeared to them. 

But this, on the very face of it, if seriously considered, bears 
its own refutation. It is refuted 

1. By the good moral character of these disciples. What 
is there in all their history, and in all our knowledge of them, 
to lead us, for a moment, to doubt their credibility as reliable 
and thoroughly honest witnesses? Nothing. Their testimony 
would be taken, to-day, in any court of justice, without hesita- 
tion. 

2. It is refuted, also, by the character of the religion which, 
by their testimony that he had risen, they sought to establish 
in the world—a religion which inculcates sincerity, which de- 
mands truth, which condemns falsehood and deception, which 
declares the wrath of God against all imposture and fraud. 
Would bad men teach so good a religion? Would they invent 
a lie in order to teach men not to lie? Hardly. 

3. It is refuted by the manifest impossibility of success in 
having men believe what they declared, if not true. 

No twelve men now, I care not what their reputation for 
veracity, could succeed, as did those disciples of Christ, in get- 
ting the world te believe a similar declaration if not absolutely 
true, if not an actual fact. Suppose twelve most reputable men, 
in this community, were to-day to attest that George Washing- 
ton had risen from the dead, when he had not risen. Could 
they possibly succeed in getting the world to belive the lie ? 
Would it be possible? It certainly would not. In the nature 
of the case, the thing declared must actually have occurred, it 
must be a fact, and there must be convincing proof of the fact 
before universal belief of it could be secured. 

The very success of these disciples of Christ, therefore, in bring- 
ing the whole world to accept their statement with regard to the 
resurrection of Christ is, in itself, proof that their statement was 
no invention of theirs, but was an actual historic occurrence, a 
real fact. Christ, as they attested, did rise. 

4. It is refuted, also, by remembering what these disciples 
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of Christ received for their invention and publication of this lie, 
if it was a lie. 

The objector says they invented and published it for their 
own gain and popularity. But, is that what they received? On 
the contrary, did they not receive just the opposite? Did they 
not lose every thing that men of the world love? Did not this 
witnessing of theirs to the resurrection of Christ bring them 
persecutions, suffering, sacrifice, death itself? And yet they 
kept on publishing it. Will men invent a lie, and proclaim it, 
and continuously adhere to it when that is all that comes to 
them from it? Is it possible to think it? Must not the disci- 
ples, therefore, at least themselves have honestly believed that 
Jesus, as they declared, had risen from the dead ? 

d. But the resurrection of Christ has been denied on the 
ground, also, that these disciples of Christ, while not deceivers, 
were themselves deceived with regard to it. 

They were, says the objector, not bad men, but they were 
weak men. They were uneducated, illiterate, credulous Galilean 
fishermen, incapable of detecting fraud, inclined to find the su- 
pernatural in everything mysterious or above the reach of easy 
understanding. 

In reply we readily admit that these first disciples, who bear 
witness to the resurrection of their Lord, were not educated men 
in the sense of having been trained in the schools. But is such 
training necessary in order to witness toa fact? The only thing 
necessary to know concerning them, as concerns this question 
of their being deceived or not, is, Were they men likely to have 
been easily duped or deceived? What was evidently, as gath- 
ered from the whole Scripture record, the mental make-up, the 
judicial temper, the constitutional tone and spirit of these men ? 
Is there a single thing in the gospel narrative to indicate that 
they were enthusiasts, visionary in their apprehension of things, 
swayed by their emotions rather than by judgment or reason ? 
On the contrary, is it not manifest, in all that we read of them, 
that they were pre-eminently men of square “common sense,” 
level-headed, of cool judgment, slow in forming their conclusions, 
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requiring undeniable proof before yielding assent or belief? This 
was most clearly their character. The reluctance of Thomas to 
believe that Jesus was risen, a reluctance so strong that it could 
be overcome only by occular and sensible evidence of the fact, 
was measurably true of all the disciples. “Then were the dis- 
ciples glad when they saw the Lord:” but they all had first to 
see him before they would believe that he was risen, and re- 
joiced in his resurrection. And hence, also, Jesus, during forty 
days, in various places, under different circumstances, and at re- 
peated times, showed himself to them, because only by so do- 
ing could he overcome their reluctance to believe, and, as it 
were, in spite of themselves, to make his resurrection an ab- 
solute certainty to them. And repeatedly, also, during those 
forty days, when giving them evidence of his resurrection, by 
his visible presence before them, suffering them to touch him, 
speaking to them and eating with them, he was amazed at their 
hesitancy to accept the precious fact that he was, indeed, risen; 
and repeatedly he rebuked their slowness to believe what yet in 
their hearts, out of love to him, he knew that they desired to 


believe. 


Can such men, now, I would ask, with the faintest shadow of 


probability, be justly charged with having been deceived con- 
cerning this fact of our Saviour’s resurrection, to which they all 
so heartily witness? Can their testimony justly be discredited 
on the flippant ground that they were enthusiasts and credulous? 
Would their testimony, in any of our courts of justice, be dis- 
credited upon that ground? Never! They are the best wit- 
nesses that could now be cited in any of our courts: cool, calm, 
sober-minded, dispassionate, minute in statement, ruggedly hold- 
ing up the naked fact of their Lord’s resurrection without rhe- 
torical ornamentation of any kind whatever. 


The evidence, then, we must admit, of the resurrection of 


Jesus Christ from the dead, is sufficient to satisfy all rational 
demand, beyond any doubt. That Jesus, our Lord, on the third 
day after his death, in the same body in which he died and was 
buried, did, as the Gospels relate, arise, is simply a fact: a great 
mystery, but yet a great fact, a precious and most blessed fact, 
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the foundation and groundwork of our whole system of Chris- 
tianity and of all our hopes and faith in Christ as our divine 
Saviour. 

III. 

But what, let us now yet hastily ask, is the value to us of this 
fact? Is it of any value? We have already declared it to be 
of infinite value; and so it is, in many respects. 

It is so 

1. Because it is proof of the reality or genuineness of his 
claims as the Son of God or the promised Messiah of the world. 

2. Because it is proof, also, of the all-sufficiency of his death 
as an atonement, made to divine justice, for human guilt; and 
is, therefore, to us all, a sure ground of salvation. It is, rightly 
interpreted, God’s own testimony that that sacrifice made for us, 
upon the cross of Calvary, by Jesus Christ, is accepted by him, 
and that now, through faith in Christ as our atoning Lord, we 
may all be saved. 

3. Because it is proof of Christ’s power over death and the 
grave, and is a guarantee to us who believe in him of our final 
resurrection by his power. He who could, as God, raise his 
own dead body into life from its grave, can surely, also, as he 
has promised, raise our dead bodies into life from their graves. 

4. Because it is a picture, also, of the character of our future 
resurrection bodies. The risen body of Jesus was, in some re- 
spects, different from his body before his burial; and yet it was 
clearly the same body, its identity continued and preserved. 
The same will be true of our bodies after their resurrection. 
Our risen bodies will be different, in many respects, from our 
present bodies; and yet they will be the same bodies. And 
this, especially, will be the characteristic of the risen bodies of 
all who are now spiritually risen in him and live in him: they 
shall be like his risen body. “Our bodies shall be fashioned,” 
says Paul, “like his glorious body.” “We shall be like him, for 
we shall see him as he is.” 

5. Because we shall in heaven, in the risen body, or visible 
person of Christ, actually see the Saviour, who once lived here 


upon earth and died for us on the cross, and laid in the grave, and 
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rose again: shall see the same Saviour with whom the apostles 
here associated for three years, and whom, though unseen by us, 
we now love and worship. How precious this assurance! How 
often we have wondered what Jesus looks like! How often we 
have longed to see him. All this blessed privilege will, in hea- 
ven, be ours. That same body, risen and glorified, we shall ac- 
tually see. That voice we shall hear. That radiant presence of 
our ascended Lord we shall behold, and in the full ocean of his 
mediatorial glory, we shall forever live and worship. 

6. Because it throws new light and comfort upon the real 
nature of death to all who are Christians. It exhibits our death 
as being, not real death, but only a peaceful sleep ; and the grave, 
not as a continuous prison house, but only as a quiet temporary 
bed of respose. Jesus slept in his tomb: so shall we in ours. 
That is all our death means to our bodies. They only sleep. 
They shall, like his, again awake and arise. How comforting 
this truth! Thus our pious dead now sleep in their graves 
Thus we shall sleep in ours. And all shall together arise and 
ascend, and be forever with the Lord. 

What a precious doctrine, or fact rather, in view of all these 
comforting considerations, is not this resurrection of Jesus Christ 
our Lord! With what gratitude it should fill our hearts to 
Christ! What a boon the Gospel is, which reveals this precious 
fact to us! What light it sheds over many of the dark experi- 
ences of earth! What comfort in many of our sorrows it gives 
us! How great would be our loss if it were not a fact that Je- 
sus is risen, and that all his saints shall also arise! How pitia- 
ble the condition of the heathen to whom the Gospel has not 
yet come, and who know nothing as yet of all this blessed truth 
of arisen Lord! What dignity and high value the fact of the 
resurrection, both Christ’s and our own, give to the human body; 
not to the soul only of man, but also to the body of man. 

Blessed be God, then, now and forever, for this great gospel 
fact that Jesus Christ, who died for our offences, rose also again 


for our justification. 
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ARTICLE IX. 
THE REVIVAL OF THE HISTORIC EPISCOPATE IN THE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH. 
A PROPHECY. 


By Rev. Epwin HEyYL DELK., 


In this paper I venture the role of a prophet. The era which 
I predict shall be placed so far in the future that, if the prophecy 
is never realized, the prophet himself will be beyond the reach 
of ecclesiastical tar and feathers. In a word, I want to speak of 
the revival of the Historic Episcopate in the Lutheran Church. 

There are three great essential features of church life which 
demand study and discussion. First, theology ; secord, forms 
of worship; third, organization or polity. To the first of these, 
Lutheranism has given most of its time and talent. It was be- 
cause of the obscuration and perversion of this fundamental fea- 
ture ot church life that Luther reopened the Bible and formula- 
ted the battle cry of the Reformation. His one great desire 
was that a simple, evangelical gospel should be preached every- 
where. He seized upon the vitalizing core of the Gospel and 
gave to theology a new starting point. He posed neither as the 
systematic theologian or the organizer of the reformatory period. 
His was the rough, titanic work of hewing through the excres- 
cences of scholastic theology and Romish corruption, and laying 
bare the simple, divine truth—each soul, by faith, comes directly 
into the forgiving life of God. The marvel is that he escaped 
from Rome with so small a smell of fire upon his garments. 
Melanchthon, Bugenhagen, Chemnitz and their compeers fash- 
ioned the rich ore which Luther dug from the mine of holy 
writ. The other theologians of the sixteenth century kept ham- 
mering away and beating into rigid form the once pliable doc- 
trines of the earlier reformers. Ever since, the great body of 
Lutheran thought has been directed in the line of theology. 
Some of the leaders have treated it as the only important feature 
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of her life, and have practically ignored the study of her liturgy 
and forms of polity. With all due respect to the scholarly minds 
who have contended for the essential features of Lutheran the- 
ology, we of this age, feeling the throb of a new life about us, 
are forced to look back into the past history of our Church and 
rummaging among her historic treasures, see if we can not find 
the material from which we can fashion a more imposing and 
effective Lutheranism for America. 

Already, the revival of liturgic study has been inaugurated 
and the outcome of careful historic research and compilation has 
been the issuing of our Common Service. It came like a shock 
to many of us. Little did we dream that there was such a 
wealth of ancient formularies in our beloved Church. Person- 
ally my earliest training was in the plainest, baldest forms of 
worship. Rome and Anglicanism were the only wells from 
which, I thought, Protestantism could draw its supplies of grave 
and beautiful forms of worship. Gradually our own Lutheran 
spring of churchly worship has been reopened and its waters 
drawn across the Atlantic. Despite some of the extreme theo- 
logical statements of the Service, taken as a whole, we have in 
it a wealth of Christian beauty and thought, that brooks com- 
parison with any church service of Christendom. Many of us 
are not quite ready for its elaborateness and worthy artistic ren- 
dition. Only portions-can be used, for a long time to come, by 
many of our congregations. It cam be made a “Common Ser- 
vice,” if it is adopted as the daszs from which we draw what 
little liturgy may be used in our church services. The Lutheran 
marriage, burial, ordination, dedication and other church forms 
are quite as rich and noble in their literary form and spirit. 
Some day these will'also form a part of our liturgical services. 

In the mean time, let no one have a fit cither of fear or spleen. 
Time and love will make plain our little differences and Luth- 
eran liberty will always protect both the ritualist and simple 
leader in their liturgical preferences. 

And now last, but not least in the order of importance, looms 
the question of organization. I believe we will soon be face to 
face with conditions of church life which will force upon us the 
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problem of a more authoritative and effective organization. The 
rapid growth of our communion, her continental area, the revi- 
val of our historic forms, the growing desire for closer denomina- 
tional union, the lesson taught us by the better organized churches 
in the Fatherland and America, the social and political prestige 
acquired and above all the greater effectiveness in missionary 
action and denominational solidarity made possible under some 
form of church superintendence, will force us into the considera- 
tion of some more business-like method of church government. 
Our American type of Lutheran polity is half Presbyterial and 
half Congregational, with a strong solution of petty individual- 
ism thrown in. Individualism is good, provided it is not an- 
archism: But individualism and historic congregationalism mean 
death to a legitimate and strong denominationalism. Congre- 
gationalism, as an ism in polity, has been forced into codperation 
and denominational unity. Codperation is the splendid cry of 
the century. The secret of all large commercial, political and 
religious success to-day is organization. 

The German reformation had its birth among the common 
people, led by the universities. It was popular in its nature and 
left untouched the highest political and religious dignitaries. In 
this respect, it was different from the English reformation where, 
both king and many prelates were eager to assert national and 
ecclesiastical independence of Rome. Naturally, it was not dif- 
ficult to retain the old historic forms of church government in 
England, while in Germany, the battle for dogma had been so 
hot and the opposition of emperors and archbishops so strong, 
that rigid organization was a matter impossible or secondary. 
And yet Luther and Bugenhagen and Melanchthon were quick 
to see that gospel preaching and catechisation alone could not 
hold together the scattered congregations of the German king- 
dom. At once, the system of visitation among the churches 
commenced and it was Bugenhagen’s just pride to have chiseled 
over the arched doorway of his house the word “Superintendent 
of the Evangelical Church.” This system has been a perpetual 
practice of our German churches, in one form or another. The 


stimulus of the authoritative visit of a denominational dignitary 
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is felt by every congregation visited. In the question of polity 
Melanchthon, not Luther, was the high churchman. And his 
visit to the archbishop Hermann of Cologne, had more purpose 
in it than simple instruction in the texts of the reformers. Lu- 
ther and many others desired the perpetuation of the Episcopal 
form of church government. He said, “The Church can never 
be better governed, and preserved, than with an Episcopal gov- 
ernment after the pattern of the apostolic and primitive Church.” 

* * «But now, that the Gospel has by the grace of God, 
been restored again, we would willingly see this true Episcopal 
and visitation office, as of the highest necessity, established 
again.” Assisted by the three superintendents Medler, Spalatin 
and Stein they consecrated Nicholas Amsdorf, Bishop of Naum- 
burg in 1542. 

With this word of introduction, I hope that you are willing 
to consider with your prophet some of the reasons why he 
hopes to see the transplanting of that part of our Swedish Lu- 
theran heritage—the historic episcopate, to our shores. 

Let me assure you, at once, that we have practically an epis- 
copate in Germany and undoubtedly a Azstorc episcopate in 
Sweden. I am aware that the Episcopal Church in the United 
States in 1874, appointed a committee to investigate the ques- 
tion of the legitimacy of the episcopal succession in the Swedish 
church, but the committee has never been heard from. Her 
scholars now admit the claim. But we are not dependent upon 
a rival church organization to do our historical study. Dr. Ja- 
cobs, in his recent volume on “Lutherans,” in “The American 
Church History Series,” says, in the last paragraph of his chap- 
ter on the Lutheran Church in Sweden: “Although no stress 
is placed upon the so-called ‘apostolic succession’ of bishops, 
nevertheless it may be well to state the grounds upon which the 
Swedish church could avail itself of this theory among those 
to whom this is of more importance than her Lutheran charac 
ter. Peter Magnusson was, May 1, 1524, consecrated Bishop of 
Westeris at Rome by acardinal bishop. Inthe year 1528, Bishop 
Peter Magnusson consecrated at Strengnis, Magnus Haraldson, of 
Skara, Magnus Sommar of Strengnis and Skytte, of Abo. It is 
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true he protested against consecrating them, on the ground that 
their election had not been confirmed by the pope. But the act 
was no less duly and officially performed. Afterward (Sunday 
before Michaelmas, 1 5 31), the same bishop, with bishop Sommar, 
consecrated Laurentius Petri, the first Lutheran archbishop of 
Upsala. Whether this ‘succession thus secured’ which ‘the 
Swedish Church was exceedingly fortunate in keeping up,’ ‘by 
means of her great archibishops and bishops through all the 
transitions of reform which were fully settled at the great coun- 
ci] at Upsala in 1593, has been invalidated by the ‘intention’ 
of Bishop Magnusson or by the pledge made by Swedish Lu- 
theran bishops and other clergy to the Lutheran confessions, in 
which the divine authority of the superiority of bishops is re- 
jected, may be left to others to decide.” The legitimacy of the 
succession, on historical grounds, is secure. This quotation 
from Dr. Jacobs points to two vital differences in our concep- 
tion of the Historic Episcopate from that held by the high 
church Episcopalian. First the theory of “Apostolic Succes- 
sion,” which we deny, is no part of the historic fact of Episco- 
pal origin and succession. Apostolic powers and functions were 
unique. Again, the office of bishop in the Swedish Church, is 
not considered essential to her dezug but to her weé//-being and 
the bishop is not a lord among vassals but the leader among 
leaders. 

I would be the last one wishing to see introduced into our 
Lutheran Church the dogma of apostolic succession. But, on 
varied grounds, I believe we would be a stronger and more har- 
monious denomination if we were under one church polity in 
Europe and America and that polity the Episcopal form as 
treasured by Swedish Lutherans. 

The first point, I offer, in consideration of the prophecy is 
that; the growth of our Church will soon demand a better and 
more authoritative superintendence. When there are fifty men in 
a company of soldiers one captain is sufficient to command, but 
when there are a thousand companies of fifty each our little 
captain is overwhelmed and lost. Thus has it been in our 
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growth. The noble Muhlenberg astride his horse could direct 
the policy for a score of scattered congregations. But the im- 
pinging mass of our Lutheran churches of to-day, growing in 
numbers and in wealth, need a more thorough and commanding 
superintendence than in the past. The awakening missionary 
spirit in our Church led to the formation of various societies for 
the propagation of the gospel in new territory. These societies 
soon found that secretaries giving their whole time to the over- 
sight of our American cities and the need of their Lutheran 
residents were an absolute necessity. This work, they alone, 
can not thoroughly and constantly conduct. 

Our superintendents of mission work are exercising a sort of 
episcopal function already and to our great benefit. They are 
not autocrats but commercial prophets railroading through the 
vineyard of our Zion. It is only the missionary and educational 
features that they represent however. Even in these, their visits 
to our various congregations are a stimulus and an honor. But 
in other matters of advice to congregations, ordination of quali- 
fied men, examination, visitation, corner-stone laying, concerted 
diocesan action, the creation of an “espirit de corps,” church 
discipline and ministerial trial, untramelled and qualified super- 
intendents would make us far more efficient as a Church. The 
Methodist Episcopate has no diocesan boundaries, her bishops 
go everywhere. The Episcopal Church in the United States 
has the better plan of a restricted geographical superintendence. 
I believe the work of codrdinating the forces of a denomination 
is better done within prescribed limits of territory. One thing 
is certain, the time is almost here when the work of visitation 
and superintendence must be done by some one, either the 
presidents of our local synods or an officer elected for that im- 
portant function. Lutheranism in 1925 will demand it. 

The second reason I offer in consideration of this plea is that, 
having this form of superintendence in its historic form and order 
we should enjoy our complete Lutheran heritage. 1 am a lover of 
the historic. [I am an admirer of the episcopate. I believe it 
to be, after the first few years of presbyterial direction, the old- 


est and most effective form of church organization. Just when 
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episcopacy appeared in its full-blown form is a lost note in the 
history of the church. Very early, the office of chief presbyter 
or bishop appeared in certain church centres. 

Apostolic tradition and appointment, the disputes and exi- 
gencies of contiguous congregations all conspired to centralize 
in a metropolitan presbyter the important office of referee and 
overseer for his diocese. These conditions lasted until the 
time of the Reformation. But grave abuses and exaggerations 
had appeared demanding purification. The Reformers did not 
however, repudiate the form. If you grant me the need of 
more authoritative superintendence in our American churches, 
then, I ask shall it be one of our own modern manufacture or 
shall we accept that splendid historic heritage of oversight that 
is cherished by our brethren across the sea? Shall we not have 
that which is ours? Here is an opportunity for those who wish 
to be better Lutherans and for those who feel the need of a firmer 
organization to clasp hands. I do not plead especially for the 
term of bishop. “A rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet.” A true, devoted, scholarly man, call him president, 
Herr Superintendent, or bishop, is the thing we shall need, not 
a name and a figurehead. 

In the organization of many Lutheran Churches in Germany 
the parochial and diocesan plan prevails. Over one of these 
“Synodenkreis” is placed the Herr Superintendent. He is the 
visitor in all the churches of his circle. He ordains all the ap- 
plicants for the ministry. He installs all pastors. He delivers 
all dedicatory sermons. He is a mediator between the different 
congregations. Practically he is a bishop over a diocese. He 
is generally a member of the “consistorium,” an ecclesiastico- 
civil body made up of theologians and jurists, and having over 
him as a sort of archbishop the “general superintendent” or 
provincial bishop holding office frequently for life. Only those 
who do not wish to, can fail to see, in all this business-like or- 
ganization, the perpetuation of the episcopal idea and ancient 
historic form. 


It is not necessary to repeat the form of our organization in 


Sweden. The episcopate is a part of our heritage. When we 
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feel the need of it we will not have to go for models or au- 
thority to another denomination. For one, I wish that we had 
it now, in our American churches. 

I would place as the third reason upon which I base the 
prophecy of a revived episcopate— Zhe social, civil and church 
prestige which episcopacy commands. This may seem a puerile 
cause for its advocacy but one has to deal with facts, and take 
human nature as we find it. The episcopate is an imposing in- 
stitution. Its venerableness, its functions, its dignities, its rob- 
ings, its authority individualize and voice the great churches it 
represents. No man who is acquainted with the Episcopal 
Church, or the Church of Rome, despite its imposture, can fail 
to see the power over the social, political and religious life which 
*~piscopacy commands. The people do feel the attractive pres- 
sure of a historic church reaching back in her visible virile or- 
ganization to the birth of Christianity. I can hardly declare 
with our high churchman, Remensnyder, that “The Lutheran 
Church was founded by Jesus Christ,” for, as a distinct, outward 
organization, it came into being in the sixteenth century. But 
I do not claim that, in the Swedish line, we can make the same 
impressive claims to succession as is used with such effect by 
our friends in the English and American Episcopal Churches 
No doubt, the book of Common Prayer and her wide liberty of 
theological thinking have attracted the social classes and literary 
leaders but far more is attributable to her inviolable claim to a 
historic continuity reaching back to the primitive Christian 
Church of Britain, Rome and Jerusalem. She does well to hold 
on to and magnify the importance of her episcopate as a work- 
ing form and as an imposing system for the arousement of so- 
cial, civic and religious reverence. With our evangelical the- 
ology and our impressive service, set in proper architectural 
forms, we are beginning to be a great power, but the logic of 
events must carry us on to the completion of our Lutheran tem- 
ple and place in it that organization of force and dignity—the 
episcopate. 


As a final reason for the revival of the episcopate I would 
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declare it—The true means of our denominational and interde- 
nominational union. 

If the cohesion of the Anglican Church was dependent upon 
a homogeneous, universal body of dogma, it would go to pieces 
in twenty-four hours. Within its pale is found the greatest di- 
versity of theological interpretation. She is broad enough and 
strong enough to encircle a Farrar and Canon Little, Robertson 
and Pusey. Her organization, not her Thirty-nine Articles and 
phases of Romish practice, is the commanding centre of cohe- 
sion. The fact is, the moment men commence to think in the- 
ological detail, that moment the spirit of schism and antagonism 
takes hold upon them. The elaboration of our Lutheran dogma 
has led to divisions in our communion. I have no hope of a 
perfect doctrinal reconciliation among the clashing theologians 
of our Church. The movement for union must come from the 
rank and file of the people who know little and care less for that 
metaphysical minutiz of theological amplification that bewilders 
the common mind bent on practical Christian effort. The revi- 
val of Aidlical theology makes still more uncertain the success 
of mere confessionalism. More and more theology will be indi- 
vidualized and popularized. Divided as men are in mental and 
spiritual temperaments, it will be more and more impossible to 
force all to the same intellectual point of view. 

The point of reconciliation will be found in organization for 
practical missionary and diocesan work. We can come much 
closer, through this church factor, to our Missouri, Swedish, Ger- 
man and General Council brethren if they will conspire with us 
to reclaim this true centre of codperative union. Such organi- 
zation does not silence the special doctrinal understanding of 
various schools of thought; it but binds them as a harmonious 
working force and seeks to realize that unity of heart which 
brings so rich a spiritual harvest. 

Finally, if the prayer of our Master and the recent proposal 
of the various religious bodies are to find fulfillment in a recon- 
ciliation and ultimate organic union, | believe that point will be 
the Historic Episcopate—not dogma or ritual. How shall we 
acquire this important factor in our American Church? Will 
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not the adoption of this form of government be repudiating our 
past history in America? One word in reply to these practical 
questions. We are in the same position as regards a bishop, as 
the Episcopal Church was fora hundred years after its establish- 
ment in this country. It was very dubious during the greater 
part of that period, especially at the time of the Revolutionary 
war, whether England would consecrate an American bishop, 
and some men of the Episcopal Church in the United States 
looked toward Sweden for her empowerment of a bishop for 
America. Bishop von Scheele, of the Lutheran Church, very 
magnanimously and beautifully said during his visit to America, 
“It is not a vital matter that you have a bishop; it is essential 
that you have Christ.” But when the hour of conviction shall 
come, the Lutheran Church of Sweden will gladly give us, not 
only a model, but the ordination of a true bishop. It was nota 
repudiation of the preceding hundred years of church work, 
when the first Episcopal bishop for the United States was con- 
secrated in 1787. It would be no breach or stultification of past 
Lutheranism in America, but rather the development and en- 
richment of our American Lutheran Church to reclaim all her 
heritage of organization and enjoy here, its effective historic epis- 
copate. 

NotTe,—This article was written before I received from Rev. J. Kohler, 
D. D., of New Holland, Pa., his scholarly and sober presentation of the 
scriptural, patristic and Lutheran plea for the episcopate. The best office 
my sketchy article can perform is to call the attention of the Church to his 
earnest and impressive monograph on the episcopal order for our Luth- 
eran Church in America, especially that portion setting forth the opinions 
of the reformers, the passing away of the historic form because of the in- 
trusion of the state and the opinions of her recent theologians. This 


pamphlet of Dr. Kohler’s can be obtained from him, free of cost, by any- 
one who wishes to read upon the subject. 
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ARTICLE X. 


MENTAL AND MORAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
MARTIN LUTHER, 


By Rev. W. N. McE.roy, D. D. 


Great and good men belong to all time. They never die. In 
the realms of human thought and in the struggles and develop- 
ments of human society they are ever present. Their influence 
never ceases. Their teachings are never obsolete. The an- 
cients are only such to the uneducated and unphilosophic. All 
thinkers are contemporary. They hold companionship with 
each other. They move in the same sphere and breathe the 
same intellectual and moral air. Socrates and Emerson, Plato, 
Solomon, Paul, Roger Bacon, Duns Scotus, and Bowne think in 
the same arena. St. John, Isaiah, Moses, Irenzeus, Venerable 
Bede, Jerome, Huss, Wiclif, Savonarola, John Knox, John Wes- 
ley, and Martin Luther belong to the same line of religious 
teachers and reformers, and do battle in the same cause. There 
is neither the quality of time nor space nor geography nor sex 
belonging to souls, 

All men are related to all time; and if by any means they 
should be lost sight of the world would lose. It is, therefore, 
duty to frequently think of them. We better understand the 
present by contemplating the relations of the past to the pres- 
ent. We understand any great work better when we have right 
conceptions of the worker who did it. Indeed, the most im- 
portant element in any great work, aside from the divine one, is 
the man who does it. 

The lessons to be learned from the work are best learned by 
contemplating the agent. He is more important than any cut- 
side state of society, condition, or opportunity. There have 
been many such which were every way favorable to the per- 
formance of great work; but there was no man with vision keen 


and broad enough, judgment cool enough, will strong enough, 
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heart brave enough, and faith mighty enough, to see and im- 
prove them. The study of character is the most interesting and 
profitable of all study. It is an object-lesson which impresses 
us because it touches us upon vital points of kindred qualities ; 
showing us by comparison our own measure and lack, and stim- 
ulating efforts along the lines in which there may be deficiency. 

The physical and mental, if not the moral, qualities of men 
are somewhat in sympathy. Milton’s physical beauty is classi- 
cal, like “Paradise Lost.” Carlyle’s craggy face and beetling 
brows are indicative of the keen angularities and unique savage- 
ness of his brilliant sarcasms. Hegel’s great body is massive, 
like his philosophy, and both are devoid of the finer texture— 
one of nerve, the other of thought. 

Luther’s mind was something like his body. The latter is 
described as being “well set, not tall, handsome, with a clear, 
brave countenance and fresh complexion; eyes remarkable for 
their keenness, dark and deep-set, shining like a star. The full- 
ness of face given him in his later pictures was the result of 
disease, and not of robustness.”  Intellectually, therefore, he 
was strong, compact, healthful, vigorous, well-rounded, propor- 
tionate, and intense. 

His was a mind that was not transcendent in any one quality, 
but was great in all. It was a mountain-chain full of many 
great swelling, towering hills, green to the summit, like the 
lower range of the Swiss Alps, but devoid of jutting cliff or 
peaked summits. It had no Mont Blancs, Matterhorns, Jung- 
fraus, no Lincoln, Long, or Pike’s Peaks, attracting attention be- 
cause of their great height and massiveness. 

A genius, unless he is a universal genius, is usually a kind of 
mental deformity, whose practical value may be reckoned at 
zero. The fact that a man is great in a specialty is evidence, 
as a rule, that he is not great in any thing else. He cannot be. 
The human mind can only do so much and attain to so much; 
and if the doing and attaining are all along one line other lines 
must be neglected. 

Luther was not great as a specialist. Erasmus was greatly 
his superior in learning; Melanchthon in accurate scholarship 
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and fitness of feeling; Carlstadt excelled him in the clearness 
with which he apprehended evangelical truth ; Calvin surpassed 
him in accuracy of mental vision and logical consistency. Many 
others in certain qualities transcended him, but they all lacked 
the breadth, the practicalness, the symmetry and balance of 
qualities which made Luther the master of them all. Froude 
says of him, “His mind was literally world-wide, and his eyes 
were ever observant of what was around him.” He was in 
deepest sympathy with all nature and all things. No great 
mind has existed which did not thus sympathize. One can 
hardly credit what Canon Farrar says of St. Paul in this res- 
pect. Certainly from Jesus of Nazareth, the Saviour of men, 
down to the latest poet, prophet, preacher that moves and molds 
mankind, there is this sympathy—the absorption of God's 
thought and feeling as pulsating in his works, and of man’s 
thought and feeling as pulsating in human brains and hearts and 
expressed in human longings. It is this susceptibility which 
makes the man the prophet of his time. 

Critical scholarship and profound learning in a measure dis 
qualify for such work, by preoccupying the mind and absorbing 
the thought, so that the ear fails to catch the music of those 
voices which speak to us from the mountain and the rose—the 
stormy passions, unborn thoughts, and unutterable yearnings of 
our kind as they toil and think and suffer—voices these which 
it is all important that we should hear, because they are the 
teachers of the real and the best wisdom. 

Luther heard these voices. His mind was of the philosophic, 
poetic cast. It was the mind of the seer, and yet of the in- 
tensely human seer—broad, deep, intense, practical—disciplined 
by classical, theological, and philosophical study, yet kept fresh, 
living, and glowing by constant contact with the living world 
At home in dialectical studies, and at the same time absorbed in 
watching bursting buds and opening flowers; equally absorbed 
in Anselm and Duns Scotus, the incubation of an egg and the 
hatching of the chick, and at the same time moralizing about 
it all; the grave and learned doctor in debate at Heidelberg and 
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Wittenberg, yet gay as a school-boy in vacation while romping 
with his children in the nursery at home. He was the pioneer 
of the new philosophy as well as of the new theology, and dug 
the foundations from under Aristotelianism and the Schoolmen 
long before Bacon was born. Without knowing it, perhaps, he 
applied the inductive philosophy to the detection and undermin- 
ing of papal fables and abuses, and at the same time over- 
whelmed his enemies by his superior use of the dialectics of the 
schools. 

It was this universality, this soundness and practicalness of 
his nature, this sympathy with his kind, which made him that 
echo of public opinion and feeling which led to his conservatism, 
and thus to saving the work of the Reformation—a conserva- 
tism as necessary to its preservation as radicalism was to its pro- 
duction. 

Luther had a great heart as well as a great mind. Bayard 
Taylor says, “He was the only Protestant reformer whose heart 
was as large as his brain.” Calvin was cold and dazzling, like 
the ice-covered summit of Mont Blanc, visible from his own 
Geneva. So of others. But Luther was as warm and fresh 
and tender as the grape-clusters ripening in the sunny valley of 
the Rhine. His heart and heroism gave him his popularity, 
and drew men to him personally. The German knights were 
ready to draw their swords in his defense because they loved 
him, and they loved him because his great heart took them all 
in. He was, in its highest and truest sense, “a man and a 
brother.” This made him one of the people, and put him into 
intensest sympathy with them, while his natural and acquired 
greatness placed him above them. 

There was also in his nature a lively humor, a keen sense of 
the ludicrous. If this is sometimes coarse we must remember 
that Luther's age was not this age, and that he had been trained 
with monks, where woman's softening influence does not enter 
to polish and refine. Luther was brave. There are two kinds 
of courage, physical and moral. The first is purely animal, and 
fails when the blood oozes out. The lion and the bear have it 


in higher measure than man. The second comes from profound 
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convictions concerning right and duty. It faces courts and 
councils because it feels it must do it or be guilty before God. 
It took Luther to Worms. It is the true heroism. 

There was a vein of mysticism running through his religious 


character—a mysticism which grew out of the earnestness of 


his nature and the profoundness of his convictions. All pro- 
foundly religious natures have more or less of it. John the 


Baptist, Elijah the prophet, Gautama Buddha, Loyola, John 
Knox, John Wesley, and Martin Luther all had it: fastings, 
vigils, penances, prayers, visions. A thunder-bolt falling at Lu- 
ther’s feet induces him to become a monk; the weary road of 
penance upon which he traveled, hoping to find peace, and the 
flinging of the inkstand at the devil in Wartburg Castle are alike 
the evidences of its existence. It was, however, a mysticism 
that gradually passed away as the light and warmth of the Christ- 
love shone more and more into his heart, and as he apprehended 
more fully in his own experience the great truth he declared, 
“The just shall live by faith.” 

His religious character, besides its honesty, conscientiousness, 
earnestness, and strong faith, is marked by a daily consciousness 
of the divine presence. “The Lord reigns,” said he; “i see 
him there as if I could touch him.” It was this consciousness 
that made him mighty; without it all his great qualities would 
not have availed him. ‘This crowned his character, and in the 
light of to-day has a signification and meaning men did not see 
in it then. 


Luther's enemies charged him with inconsistency. He was 
inconsistent; all great and growing things are. He could not 
have been a reformer if he had not been inconsistent. Luther 


the monk and Luther the reformer are opposed to each other. 


Luther the priest, with the vow of celibacy upon him, and Lu- 
ther the husband of Catharina von Bora, and the father of six 
children, of course are inconsistent. Luther climbing up Pilate’s 
stairs and Luther nailing the ninety-five theses to the door of 
the church at Wittenberg and burning the Pope’s éa// are very 
inconsistent. Luther at the confessional and Luther coming 


alone with all the earnestness of his great soul to God are in- 
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consistent. Luther doing penance and Luther rejoicing in the 
full assurance of faith are inconsistent. Whether inconsistency 
is praiseworthy or blameworthy depends upon its kind.  Lu- 
ther’s inconsistency was that of the growth of the tree “which 
bends with the yellow fruit of autumn, careless of the inconsist- 
ency with irs first buddings in the cold rains of spring.” 

Consistency is the badge of the finished thing. It tells that 
the forces have reached their ultimate, and growth is ended. It 
belongs to conservatism. It is the measuring-line which limits 
all progress—the bands which, if applied to all things, would 
stop the growth of the world. The place of consistency is in 
the harmony of faith and works, the correspondence of the 
quality of the tree with the kind of fruit it bears. It is the 
bramble-tree bearing brambles and the fig-tree figs. It is not 
in the correspondence of beliefs and ideas and theories. And 
yet the world has sought to place it there, and by so doing has 
kept in existence dead and effete faiths and civilizations. 

It is for this reason that the reformer is a benefactor. He 
buries the issues, and leaves the world to breathe a more health- 
ful air; he drives away the ghosts and hobgoblins and intro- 
duces in their stead the angels of the benignant countenance 
and of the helping hand; he goes before and clears the way for 
humanity through the forests which have grown up because of 
human timidity which feared to penetrate them, and leads them 
out into rich lands which will hereafter teem with the loveliness 
of a refined and elevated civilization. 

The difference between a great man and a small one is, the 
great man cannot be cribbed and confined within the bonds of 
precedent; other men’s clothes do not fit him; he is too stal- 
wart to be covered by them. If he attempts to wear them he 
rends them asunder and is forced to cast them aside. The small 
man will wear his father’s coat, though it hangs bagging upon 
his diminutive limbs. He thinks things have no right to be un- 
less they have already been. He is a pedant, and often a bigot. 
He thinks events have no right to be born unless they accord 


with the prescribed formulas of some obstetrical authority as 
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old as Galen. These are the men who smother human aspira- 
tions, and debauch, while seeking to protect, the world. 

Martin Luther could not be confined within the limits of the 
Vatican decrees. He was too great morally to submit to the 
falsehoods and fictions of Rome. Hence he became a Reformer, 
and led the Christian world out of a worse than Egyptian bond- 
age into a more than Canaan inheritance. 

That he was human goes without saying it. He had his 
faults, his weaknesses, his various imperfections. He was only 
a man, but through God’s favor a man of wondrous gifts and 
graces, and a blessing of wondrous power to the world. 

There he stands, God’s man! After more than three hundred 
years his great character, undimmed by the flight of the cen- 
turies, like that of Abel, «still speaketh.” May the Church of 
to-day, and through each succeeding generation, catch new in- 
spiration from the contemplation of Martin Luther, and the 
wonderful works he wrought under God !—Methodist Review. 


ARTICLE XI. 
REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 
MACMILLAN AND CO., 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Tennyson’s Idylls of the King and Arthurean Story from the XVIth 
Century. By M. W. Maccallum. Price $2.50. 


It is fast becoming a current opinion among literary critics that Ten- 
nyson is our greatest poet after Shakespeare, and that in his larger 
work—those poems that shine out from the summit of his fame—the 
intellectual and esthetic complexion of the age in which we live is most 
powerfully reflected. Mr. Dowden, a critic of most delicate sensitivity, 
finds in Tennyson the poet of the scientists, or of the scientific Zeitgeist 
that everywhere broods over the world, in contrast with Browning 
who stands rather for the ever-persistent spiritualistic or ideal habit 
that remains over to us from a past age—and must remainalways. Not 
that the blight of materialism, that disease of the speculative side of 
science that has grown endemic in the minds of the leading savans, has 
in the least touched the inspirations of the Laureate. Far from it. But 
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he has deliberately entered upon the task of turning to poetic fruitage 
the latest revelations of science, as she— 
‘‘reaches forth her arms 

To feel from world to world, and charms 

Her secret from the latest moon’’— 
discovering in them the symbols of new moral truths, which, also, have 
come into commanding prominence through the destructive analysis of 
science itself. This accurately describes Tennyson’s unique place among 
the singing prophets of our time. 

But we must bear in mind that Tennyson carved his masterpiece, 7he 
Idyls of the King, from the old British cycle of legendary romance, the 
fascinating story of King Arthur and his Table Round. The develop- 
ment of these legends from their first form in Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
book, down to their last shape in English, in Malory’s A/orte a’ Arthur, 
which book was constantly in the hands of Tennyson when he was fash- 
ioning these matchless /dy/s, makes a line of learned research singularly 
attractive to those who are interested in the material out of which the 
poet carved his fame—the paleontology, so to speak, of the masterpiece 
in hand. In the opening chapters of Mr. Maccallum’s work, we :ind an 
original and exceedingly valuable contribution to the study of Arthur- 
ean story, in itself enough to secure for the book the close and inter 
ested attention of all critical students of the Idyls of the King. 

But Mr. Maccallum is anxious to have us krow that the main design 
of his book is to vindicate for the /dyés the high place awarded them 
by the poet’s admirers—as against a disparaging criticism lately indul- 
ged in by men of acknowledged standing in the literary guild. In this 
regard his closing chapters (VI to IX) are of very great value, treating 
of Tennyson as Arthurian poet, and of the general meaning of the 
Idyls, and of their significance as a series. Concerning this portion of 
his task the author has these suggestive words: ‘*My apology for add- 
ing another criticism to the many that already exist, is that, so far as | 
know, my interpretation is somewhat aifferent from those that have 


been hitherto offered. And I cannot but think that much of the dis- 


paraging comment on the /dyds of the King which we have lately heard, 
is due to the neglect of their allegoric character, or to the adoption of 
a false allegoric clue. Rightly understood they seem to me to solve 
the problem of modern Arthurian poetry, and to represent the climax 
of at least the later development.’’ What the author has done in this 
line that shall be permanently valuable, at least challenges the close and 
impartial consideration of every thoughtful student of the Idyls, es- 
pecially of all those who aim to command the secret of Tennyson’s art 
in the direct study of the Idyls in class-room work. W. H. WYNN. 
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A. C. ARMSTRONG AND SON, NEW YORK. 

The Books of Chronicles. By W.H. Bennett, M. A., Professor of Old 
Testament Languages and Literature of Hackney and New Colleges. 
pp- 464. 

The Second Book of King. By F.W. Farrar, D. D., F. R. S., Arch- 
deacon of Westminster. pp. 496. 

The editor of the ‘‘Expositor’s Bible’’ series was exceedingly judi- 
cious in choosing Professor Bennett for the Books of Chronicles 
Along with the thorough scholarship apparent on every page there isa 
freshness of treatment and an attractiveness of style that give a real 
charm to what, in the hands of many, would have been very dull read- 
ing. Professor Bennett very properly does not attempt to write the 
history of Judah, and hence uses material common to Chronicles, Sam- 
uel, Kings, Ezra and Nehemiah only so far as the continuity of the nar- 
rative requires. For the full exposition of the parts treated briefly, 
the reader can turn to other books of the same series. It is much to 
the expositor’s credit that his thorough treatment of such a portion of 
the Bible, as Chronicles, is enlivened by so many apt historical illustra- 
tions and pervaded by so much spiritual instruction. Hesavs: ‘One 
object I have had in view has been to attempt to show the fresh force 
and clearness with which modern methods of Biblical study have em- 


, 


phasized the spiritual teaching of Chronicles.’’ In this object he has 

been eminently successful. 

Archdeacon Farrar has appeared before in this series and has well 
commended himself by what be hasdone. His exposition of the Sec- 
ond Book of Kings is on the same high plane with that of the First, 
and proves one of the most valuable and interesting additions to the 
‘*Expositor’s Bible’’ series. 

T. AND T. CLARK, EDINBURG. 

[Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. ] 

The Earliest Life of Christ ever compiled from the four Gospels. Be- 
ing the Diatessaron of Tatian (circ. A. D. 160). Literally translated 
from the Arabic Version and containing the four Gospels woven into 
one story, with an Historical and Critical Introduction, Notes and 
Appendix by the Rev. J. Hamlyn Hill, Bb. D., Author of an English 
Version of ‘*Marcion’s Gospel.” 

Whether viewed from an antiquarian, historical, harmonistic, critical 
or apologetic point of view, this is undoubtedly one of the most inter- 
esting publications that has appeared in many years. Tatian was an 
apologist for the Christian faith shortly after the middle of the second 
century. He fell later into heresy, and breaking away from the Cath- 
olic Church became the leader of a fanatical Gnostic sect. 

His work, the ‘‘Diatessaron,’”’? that is, the four Gospels reduced to 


one, or the Gospel compiled ‘*‘through the four’? Gospels, was either 
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originally composed in Syriac or appeared very early in a Syrian ver- 
sion, and was no doubt most widely circulated in that country. ‘The 
author seems to have resided chiefly in Syria, not far from Antioch ; 
but he is thought to have died at Edessa about A. D. 180.’’ 

Allusions to the work are found before the middle of the second cen- 
tury, as also in Eusebius and Epiphanius, and in writers of the fifth 
century. An Armenian translation of it was known in the‘fourth cen 
tury. Then after having long been lost, an Arabic MS. of the work 
was brought to the Vatican Library in 1719, and in 1886 a like copy, 
containing, however, some important differences of detail, was pre- 
sented to the Borgian Museum This work in Arabic was published at 
Rome in 1888, accompanied by a Latin translation, the wording of the 
text being based upon a careful comparison of the two MSS. of the 
Vatican Library and the Borgian Museum respectively. The present 
English version was made from the Latin, but was compared also word 
for word with the Arabic text. 

The Gnostic errors entertained by Tatian led to the exclusion of the 
Genealogies of Matthew and Luke from the Harmony since they ex- 
hibit the descent of Jesus from the seed of David according to the flesh. 
Otherwise it is free from heretical alterations, though not wholly with- 
out apocryphal additions. Kurtz says of it: ‘All the four Gospels are 
in brief summary so skillfully wrought into one another that no joining 
is ever visible. What cannot be incorporated is simply left out, and 
the whole historical and doctrinal material is distributed over the one 
working year of the Synoptists.”’ 

Its significance for the New Testament text may be inferrd from the 
fact that while it is two centuries older than our oldest MSS., it con- 
tains, with the exception of the aduiterous woman, all the important or 
doubtful passages, the doxology of the Lord’s Prayer, the closing ver- 
ses of Mark, &c. Its apologetic value is seen in the circumstances 
that when this harmonistic arrangement was made, there must have 
been extant and universally recognized as alone affording authentic in- 
formation of the life and doctrines of Jesus, the four canonical Gospels. 
‘“‘Evidently the four were at that date regarded as related, and as virtu- 
ally one.’? The mere fact, now apparently beyond dispute, that about 
A. D. 160 there was room and a demand for a work of this nature, is a 
fact of tne highest significance. 

The introductory explanations and the tables of reference and other 
matter collected in the Appendix, will enable the reader to form an idea 
of the nature and value of the work, and of its bearing upon modern 


controversies. E. J. W. 


The Concordia Publising House, St. Louis, Mo., sends us Heft III. pp. 
47-09, of Hedyphonia, eine Sammlung geistlicher und weltlicher Chor- 
gesange fiir die gemischten Chore unserer Gymnasien. Students and 
lovers of music will find this a choice collection well worthy of their 
attention. 
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JOHN D. WATTLES AND COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 


Studies in Oriental Social Life and Gleams from the East on the Sacred 
Page. By H. Clay Trumbull, Author of Kadesh—Barnea, etc. pp. 
8vo. 437. $2.50 
An uncommonly beautiful print, heavy paper and copious illustrations 

combine to make this large volume exceedingly attractive to the eye. 
But all students of the Bible will soon be absorbed in the intrinsic and 
incomparable interest of its contents. The various books which make 
up the Canon were not only written thousands of years in the past, but 
they were composed amid scenes and customs and manners far removed 
from everything with which Europeans and Americans are familiar in 
modern life. And besides, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit these 
books are the product of the Oriental mind, which in its methods, 
thought and life differs so vastly from every characteristic of the Occi- 
dental mind. 

Clear and practical and inspiring, therefore, as the Scriptures are in 
their substance to the simplest minds, they are largely a sealed book 
even to scholars, unless we can read and interpret them from the point 
of view from which they were written. The student of to-day in the 
western world must be able to translate himself to the distant east at a 
period in the remote past. He must see bible truths as an Oriental 
sees them. 

In order to assist us in this task, Dr. Trumbull, who has not only 
made an exhaustive study of ancient Oriental life, but has traveled ex- 
tensively over all Bible lands and viewed with his own eye the unchang- 
ing scenes and customs by which they are characterized, gives us here 
in a simple and entertaining style a classified treatment of certain 
phases of Oriental life and methods of thought, illuminating thereby 
numberless passages of both the Old and New Testaments 

The subjects specially discussed are **betrothals and weddings in the 
East,’’ ‘hospitality,’ 
the idea of ‘the forerunner,’’ and of ‘“‘the way,’ 
Father,’ 
gives in connection with each topic incidents and occurrences from his 


’ 


‘funerals and mourning,”’ *‘prayers and praying,’ 


’ 


‘‘the Oriental idea of 


“the pilgrimage idea in the East,’’ &c., &c. As the author 


own observation, the environment of the biblical narrative becomes very 
life-like, and the meaning of many a text is wonderfully illustrated and 
enriched. 

A very full topical index is added, as well as a Scriptural index, en- 
abling the student to find readily the light he needs on any passage. 
While we know of nothing better in this line for ministers and other 
learned Bible readers and teachers, the author has succeeded in making 
a volume which cannot fail to be read with interest and profit by any 
class. E. J. W. 
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G. W. FREDERICK, PHILADELPHIA 
Elements of Religion. By Henry Eyster Jacobs, D. D., LL. D., Nor- 
ton Professor of Systematic Theology in the Lutheran Theological 

Seminary in Philadelphia, Author of ‘The Lutheran Movement in 

England,’’ ‘‘History of the Lutheran Church in the United States,”’ 

etc., etc. pp. 298. $1.50. 

The few hours between the express man’s delivery of this book and 
the call of the printer for copy, have not permitted the measure of ex- 
amination and the thoroughness of review called for alike by the sub- 
ject, the merits of its treatment and the distinction of the author. But 
enough pages have been read to justify the opinion that it is a most 
timely work and that it is certain to attract extraordinary attention, 
not only in the Lutheran Church, but wherever men in the unsettled 
faith of the hour are inquiring after truth. 

We predict that the author’s presentation of certain doctrines will be 
a surprise to such Lutherans as have looked upon him as an extremist, 
and also that they will carry conviction to candid minds who for the 
first time see the old Lutheran theology ina modern garb and recognize 
its vital relation to personal salvation. We have never seen a theologi- 
cal work so free from technical and scholastic phraseology and forms of 
scientific expression, and it is refreshing to find such a treatise dispens- 
ing with the parade of learning and not weighed down with an accumu- 
lation of citations and proofs 

The late Dr. Charles A. Stork observed in his Inaugural at Gettys- 
burg that ‘“‘Lutheran theology, while it has kept the truth, has often 
kept it as the oyster keeps the pearl, by encrusting it in a shell, the 
shell of scholasticism.’’ And to the question, what part has the Lu- 
theran Church to bear in the advance of Theology, he answered: ‘She 
has to bring out yet more clearly and boldly the great features of Chris- 
tian doctrine which she has always held as her distinctive mark; but 
which have too often been obscured or minimized by a dialectic or scho- 
lastic treatment.”’ 

This book, in our humble judgment, corresponds exactly with the de- 
sideratum portrayed by Dr. Stork. Dr. Jacobs’ language in the preface 
sounds like a direct answer to that Inaugural, which indeed may have 
originally given rise to the conception of the work. Expressing his 
ever increasing devotion to the matchless expositions of Scriptural 
truth contained in the Lutheran Confessions, he recognizes ‘the fact 
that the Church of every age and every land has a peculiar calling to 
fulfill and a peculiar service, in the development of the kingdom of 
God, to perform. To confess the same faith in many lands and many 
tongues requires more than the translation of the same treatise from 


one language into others.’’ Translations he characterizes as ‘‘merely 
temporary expedients.’? ‘*The matter remains permanent; but the 


form changes not only with the language, but with the age, the cur- 
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rents of thought and the diverse classes of errors and attacks that suc- 
ceed one another with great rapidity. We must speak the language of 
the time and place where Providence has placed us.”’ 

Applying this method the author has given us a popular treatise on 
Theology, covering in twenty-seven brief chapters the essential ele- 
ments of the faith. Its tone is so irenic that one forgets that he has 
ever been involved in heated controversies on some of the points pre- 
sented, and the form of discussion is so direct, straightforward and 
luminous as to give fresh interest to what is often regarded as the dry 
matter of doctrine. 

One of the chief merits of the work is the connection it enforces be- 
tween doctrine and life, in other words, the vital power which it shows 
to inhere in sound doctrine. And here appears, too, its intensely evan- 
gelical character. Take this precious illustration: ‘*Every one baptized 
has the assurance by the words of promise of Baptism that are applied 
to him with the water, that God is seeking his salvation, that he is in- 
cluded in the covenant of God’s love, and that he can perish eternally 
only by rejecting God’s offers of salvation, and repelling the influences 
of God's grace. * * Every drop of water proclaims that God loves 
not only the world, but that he loves the particular child baptized, and 
that to this child every promise recorded in the Gospel most certainly 
belongs. He need not seek the assurance of his salvation in any secret 
decree of God; for he has, for all his life, the record in his baptism, 
that all the blessings of the kingdom of heaven have been provided 
for him, and that they cannot be lost, except by his own rejection and 
renunciation of this unspeakable gift.” 

On the question regarding the faith of infants, which Dr. Jacobs 
holds to be the same as the question whether infants can be regener- 
ated, he cites, instead of the Lutheran divines of the sixteenth century, 
who with a single exception maintained this doctrine, the powerful ar- 
gument of John Calvin, who found the possibility of infant regenera- 
tion ‘‘a necessary member in the argument for infant baptism.”’ 

On the moot question of the relation of Word and Sacraments the 
author says: ‘Instead of the Word and Sacraments being regarded 
either as codrdinate, or the one as subordinate to the other, they are in 
fact incapable of comparison or contrast.’’ ‘The difference is alto- 
gether in the mode in which the Word is applied.’’ ‘The Sacraments 
bring to the individual the condensed Gospel.’’ The Holy Supper ‘is 
a concentration of the Gospel of Redemption.’’ This whole chapter 
will be found highly instructive 

On the Ministry Dr. Jacobs will doubtless wake up the ‘‘Missourians,”’ 
holding as he does, ‘‘that the spiritual priesthood of all believers, and 
the ministerial office must always be carefully distinguished.”’ 

One of the most valuable features of the volume is an appendix of 
some fifty pages, giving certain topics fuller and more thorough treat- 
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ment, and, among other things, offering numerous testimonials to the 
force of the Lutheran position by theologians of other communions. 
The array of witnesses presented there, for example, in favor of the 
Lutheran interpretation of ‘the Communion of Saints,’’ including those 
of the Ante-Nicene, Mediaeval and Reformation periods, it seems to us, 
puts it beyond dispute, that this clause is the evangelical definition of 
the Holy Christian Church. 

We find some statements which if taken by themselves must be held 
as defective, if not erroneous, but as a rule the connection clears up 
and corrects their sense. ‘All that we know of God, we know through 
Christ,’’ is such a statement **All that is less than absolute certainty 
is doubt’’ is another. The assertion on p. 241 that ‘‘the ministry doves 
not belong to individual Christians, but to the church in its collective 
capacity’? seems to be in conflict with what is said on p. 235 as to the 
efficacy of Work and Sacraments not being dependent on the regularity 
of the way in which, or the instrument by which, they are administered. 
We surmise that with all the moderation which characterzes this trea- 
tise, critics will find extreme forms of expression in the chapter on the 
Ministry. Well adapted to intelligent laymen and invaluable to stu- 
dents and ministers, this latest product of the voluminous author will 
undoubtedly prove to be the most popular of his writings hitherto. 
Fortunately the price puts it within reach of all E. J. W. 

CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Magister Fohannes Brenz, der Reformator Schwabens. Von L W. 

Grapp. pp. 133. 1894. 

This little book contains a life-picture of one of the most remarkable 
men of the sixteenth century. John Brentz was born in 1499 and died 
in 1570. He was educated at Heidelberg where he heard and made the 
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acquaintance of Luther in 1518. With bucer, Schnepf and others he 


was won for the Reformation. In 1522 he began his pastoral labors at 
Schwabian Hall, and at once introduced the doctrines of Luther, and 
corrected many abuses. His eminent abilities soon brought him to the 
front in the work of the Reformation. His counsel and assistance were 
widely sought. Luther and Melanchthon valued him asa true yoke-fel- 
low. He wrote a catechism which is still in use in Wirtemberg, and 
constructed orders of worship which at once became normative for 
South Germany. His commentaries and other writings, which are vo- 
luminous, are still valuable. His zeal for the Lutheran doctrine, how- 
ever, led him to make extreme statements in regard to the person of 
Christ, and the Lord’s Supper. 

In this book his life is told with all the charms of romance, and illus- 
trates the old adage that truth is often more wonderful than fiction. 
Brentz was cruelly persecuted, was driven again and again from his 


home, had his house robbed, and often for weeks had to hide himself 
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in caves, or in garrets or in old castles. His escapes from his enemies 
were simply marvelous. He believed in God, and God surely kept him, 
and finally brought him into a large place. 

The book also gives many pleasing and interesting views of contem- 
poraneous events. It is just such a charming story as makes one wish 
that other heroes of the Reformation would be treated to a similar 
biography. This really good book ought to be translated into English, 
and placed on the shelves of our Sunday School libraries. It would be 
worth a score of the biographies of the maudlin heroes and heroines 
who figure in our Sunday School literature. J. W. R. 

AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 1420 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 
The Dawn of Christianity, or Studies of the Apostolic Church. By 

Henry C. Vedder. pp. 208. 

The only objection worth mentioning which we have to this book is 
that it is so entirely water-soaked. The author believes that Immersion 
is the only valid mode of Baptism, and that adult believers are the only 
proper subjects of Baptism. Baptists would regard this as a merit in 
the book, and as it was written chiefly for Baptist young people, we 
would naturally expect to find a good deal of water in it. But even 
when we have squeezed out the excess of water, we have very much 
truly valuable matter left. The author is known as one of the readies 
writers of his denomination. He is a scholar, and has made a scholarly 
use of the very latest literature on the New Testament. In four parts 
divided into numerous chapters, and the chapters divided by almost in- 
* “The 
Gospel in Asia;’ ‘*The Gospel in Europe;’’ ‘Establishing the 


numerable heads, he discusses ‘*The Founding of the Church ; 


Churches.”? The style is literary, the description is vivid, the senti- 

ment isdevout. Baptists will find in the book the very strongest things 

that can be said in support of their distinguishing tenet, and Pedobap- 
tists will not discover any facts or arguments in favor of immersion 

which have not been answered a thousand times. J. W. R. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 

Papers of the American Society of Church History. Vol. V1. Report 
and Papers of the Sixth Annual Meeting, held in New York City, 
Dec. 27 and 28, 1893. Edited by Rev. Samuel Macauley Jackson, M. 
A., Secretary. Paper. pp. 224. 

The contents are as follows: Constitution of the Society; an ac- 
count of the Sixth Annual Meeting by the Secretary; the Schaff Me- 
morial Meeting, at which the following papers were read: (a) Dr. 
Schaff as a Bible Student and Reviser, by Dr. Chambers; (4) Dr. Schaft 
as Uniting Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon Scholarship, by Bishop Hurst ; 
(c) Dr. Schaff and the Lutheran Church, by Dr. H. E. Jacobs; (@) Dr. 
Schaff and the Episcopal Church, by Dr. C. C. Tiffany; (¢) Dr. Schaff 


and the Roman Catholic Church, by Thomas Joseph Shahan, D. D.; 
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(f) Dr. Schaff as a Literary Worker, by E. C. Richardson, Ph. D., Li- 
brarian of the College of New Jersey; (g) A Tribute to Dr. Schaff from 
Dr. Jos. H. Allen, of the Unitarian Church. Then follow these pa- 
pers: Life and Work of Bishop Francis Asbury, by Rev. Asbury Low- 
rey, D. D.; Benjamin Schmolck, Author of ‘*My Jesus as Thou Wilt !”’ 
a Monograph, by Rev. Jeremiah Eames Rankin, D. D., LL. D., Presi- 
dent of Howard University, Washington, D. C.; The Life and Work of 


S. Thomas Aquinas, by Rev. Thomas O’Gorman, D. D., Professor of 


Church History, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C.; 

The Gospel of Peter, by Rev. Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Ph. D., D. 

D., Professor of Church History in the Union Theological Seminary, 

New York City; Faust and the Clementine Recognitions, by Ernest 

Cushing Richardson, Ph. D., Librarian of the College of New Jersey, 

Princeton, N. J.; The Contest for Religious Liberty in Massachusetts, 

by Rev. Henry S. Burrage, D. D., Editor of Zion’s Advocate, Portland, 

Maine; The Doctrine of Apostolic Succession in the Church of Eng- 

land, by Henry C. Vedder, New York City; Prayers for the Dead, by 

Rev. Gilbert Fearing Williams, Washington, D. C.; List of Members, 

Honorary and Active; Index. 

Among the members of the society we notice the names of the fol- 
lowing Lutherans: Dr. E. T. Horn, Rev. William Hull, Dr. H. E. Ja- 
cobs, Dr. G. F. Krotel, Rev. John Nicum, Dr. J, W. Richard, Dr. T. 
L. Seip, Dr. J. A. Seiss, Dr. Adolph Spaeth and Dr. E. J. Wolf. There 
are 172 members. 

D. L. AND J. A. YOUNT, GREENSBURG, PA. 

Lost and Found; or The Prodigal in Six Positions. By Rev. A. L. 
Yount, A. M., Pastor of the First Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Greensburg, Pa. pp. 65. 

The six ‘‘positions,’? in which the prodigal is treated are: (a) At 
Home, (4) In the Far Country, (¢) In Grief, (@) Returned, (¢) Restored, 
(f) The Prodigal’s Brother. These are good sermons, giving a faith- 
ful exposition of the parable and inculcating excellent lessons. They 
treat of an old theme in quite a fresh and interesting way. They are 
specially designed to save the voung and old from worldliness 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 

The Popular Science Monthly for October has, among its full and in- 
teresting contents, papers on the following subjects: The Foot-ball 
Situation, by Prof. Eugene L. Richards; the third contribution on 
Studies of Childhood, by James Sully; The American Champagne Dis- 
trict, by Lee J. Vance; Some Lessons from Centennarians, by Dr. J. 
M. French; The Half-blood Indians, by F. Boas; West African Folk- 
lore, by Col. A. B. Ellis; The Professional Training of Teachers, by 
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M. V. O’Shea; Funeral Customs of the World, by J. H. Long; Poetry 
and Science, by Prof. William H. Hudson; Sketch of Asaph Hall (with 
portrait). The October number completes Volume XLV. 

Harper's Monthly for October is full to overflowing with choice con- 
tributions and everything in it is first-class. Lahore and the Punjaub is 
the initial paper. There are others on The Streets of Paris; Iberville 
and the Mississippi, and Golf in the Old Country. The Golden House 
is full of interesting surprises for its host of readers, and The Royal 
Marine is what we might expect from Brander Mathews, for we are 
among the many who like everything he writes. There are three good 
short stories in this number and, while the illustrations in Harfer’s are 
always fine, we think the ones in this number unusually so 


The Atlantic Monthly for October will be in special demand because it 
contains the concluding chapters of ‘Philip and His Wife,’’ a serial 
that has attracted much attention. The important papers in this num- 
ber are Retrospect of an Octogenarian, A Russian Holy City, Recol- 
lections of Stanton under Johnson, A Playwright’s Novitiate, The Phi- 
losophy of Sterne and The Railway War. The second part of ‘From 
the Reports of the Plato Club” as well as several excellent stories are 
contained in this number. The book reviews are unusually bright as 
are the contributions to the Contributor's Club. 

When the lamps are lighted and the lessons learned, it will be very 
delightful for the youth of the land to take up the October number of 
St. Nicholas and find it brimming over with stories, poems, pictures, 
puzzles, letters; and papers on The Lions of the Sea and Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s House at Youghal. How charmed they will all be, for this 
is a bright number, and it seems to have been prepared with the thought 
that, so soon after resuming studying, the boys and girls would want 
something specially brilliant. 

Table Talk for October opens with a paper by Helen Campbell on 
Another View of Woman’s Work. Other papers in this number are on 
The Duty of Knowledge, and Halloween Reflections. The Menus, The 
New Bill of Fare, Housekeeper’s Inquiries with their valuable replies, 
Food in Season, Fashionable Luncheon and Tea Toilets, and Capricious 
Washington, are all full of valuable hints to the home-makers of this 
and other lands. 

The October Century leads with a paper of wide interest on The Real 
Edwin Booth. It consists of his familiar letters to his family and 
friends, with an introduction by his daughter, Mrs. Edwina Booth 
Grossman. There is also a monograph on McClellan and His Mission, 
which will be apropos to the recent dedication of the McClellan monu- 
ment in Philadelptia. The fiction of this number includes the fourth 


’ 


part of Mrs. Burton Harrison's **‘contemporaneous”’ novel, A Bachelor 


Maid, and three short stories: the one by Mrs. Julia Schayer entitled 
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Brookes: A story of the Civil Service; As It Happened, by Nannie A. 
Cox; and A Robbery on the French Coast, by Mr. André Castaigne. 
The frontispiece is an excellent portrait of Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
engraved by T. Johnson, after a photograph by Cox; and Mr. Stedman 
is the subject of an appreciative article by Royal Cortissoz. An excel- 
lent number. 

The Review of Reviews for October has a character sketch of Li 
Hung Chang, the Premier of China. Its departments of ‘‘The Pro- 


” 


gress of the World’’ and of ‘Leading Articles of the Month’? main- 
tain their usual excellence. Bryant’s Centennial, by William R. Thayer, 
is of special interest and illustrated with five pictures of Bryant at dif- 
ferent periods of his life. The frontispiece also is a picture of Bryant— 
a very excellent one. This Review still justifies the compliment paid it, 
when it was called ‘the busy man’s magazine.”’ 


WANTED.—The editor of the QUARTERLY will be glad to get Nos. 
29 and 44 of the Evangelical Review and Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 85 of the Lu- 
THERAN QUARTERLY. He will give good prices for them. Address P. 
M. Bikle, Gettysburg, Pa. 








